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Should the worth of a law 

be decided by what people 
think of lawyers? Apparently 
there are some members of 
the legal profession who are 
not at all sure about the 
answer. if we are to judge by 
the reports of a debate which 
took place in Quebee City 
the other day, during a meet- 
ing of a section of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association. 

The discussion was started 
by a proposal from New 
Brunswick that the Provinces 
be asked to pass legislation 
declaring labor unions to be 
legal entities, which would 
mean that a union could sue. 
be sued, and be held re- 
sponsible for what its members 
or agents might do during 
their activities on its behalf. 
At present, these things can 
be done for or against unions 
only through individuals. be- 
cause the law does not recog- 
nize a union as an entity as 
it does a corporation or a 
municipality. Most of the del- 
egates at the meeting finally 
approved the proposal, but 
not before a few of them had 
revealed a curious tenderness 
for what others might think 
of them. 

“If we pass this motion,” 
one lawyer was quoted as 
saying, “then labor will think 
... that we are anti-labor. We 
should think of the newspaper 
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headlines.” There were other com- 
ments Of a similar nature. 
lis iS a strange test—to sav. in 


effect, “Now before we consider what 
is good or bad about this proposed 
leg:siation, let us make sure that we 


do not take anv action that may 
m: some people angry and that 


wi we do will look good in the 
newspapers.” It is the substitution of 
“What will people sav?" for “Will this 
be « just law?” It is the abandonment 
of the individual's intellect and con- 
science to the fear of organized 
criticism. 

ie fear of what this or that group 
ma\ sav or do has put a curb on a 
greai deal of honest thought in this 
country, but we did not expect it to 
invade the realm of law. True, most 
of the members of the Bar Association 
showed that they would consider the 


labor union question strictly on its 
legal merits, but that a few of them 
should even hint that justice is con- 


cerned with the 
is damning evidence of the extent to 


which fear of the pressure group has 


Sopularity of lawvers 


invaded our society. 


In For Dulles 


8 THE LATEST dispatches from Lon- 
don indicate that the British are 
rather pleased with U.S. State Secre- 
tary Dulles after all. They had been 
alarm by Mr. Dulles’s tricky dis- 
plays of broken-field running in the 
diplomatic game. but his changes of 
pace and direction have been as baf- 
fling to his team-mates as to his Oppo- 
nents, apparently, and as a result the 
bewildered West Europeans are more 

{ more inclined to let Britain call 


the signals. 


ed 








During the last weeks, West 
Germany, Italy and France have all 
shown a new respect for British diplo- 
ma France by seeking British help 

he solving of problems concern- 
ng the European Army, West Ger- 
m by adopting Churchill's ideas 
lor trving to reach a settlement with 
Russia, and Italy by turning to Britain 
for mediation in the dispute with 
Y Slavia over Trieste. 


Tew 


e British. of course, are not re- 


ictunt to recover the ball after the 
Dules fumbling: it’s been a while 
they had the job of first-string 
terback. 
Cuonadian tHeraldry 
RB | THE ENTRANCE to the new 
lilding the Ontario Workmen’s 
( ensation Board has in Toronto 
Ur is a carved design which has 


fetting a great deal of attention. 


WW und that Lt. Cmdr. Alan Bed- 


JBE, RCN (Ret'd) was the 
r and we arranged to meet him 
ling a suitable theme for the 
W en's Compensation Board's 


i] bearings was not too difficult, 
“One thing that made it easier 
it the authorities wanted to 
some recognition Sir Wil- 
\leredith, a former Chief Justice 
the 
Compensation 


of 

rio and chief advocate of 

Workmen's 

\ci_ His genealogy could be traced 
ick to the Seventh Century 

( waladr, King of the Britons, as 
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a matter of fact—and we 
Meredith crest in the armorial bear- 
ings. The layman is apt to call almost 
anything a crest, when, in fact. 
crest is merely the part that goes on 
top. The heads of the great families 
used to wear their c 

r 






armorial bearings. Th 
their followers put 
their armor mostly as I 
identification, something like the ‘ 
football plavers carry numbers on 
their shirts today.” 

Lt. Cmdr. Beddoe, a cheerful, active 


man in his sixties, became interested 











LT. CMDR. ALAN BEDDOE: Hipped about the maple leaf. 


in heraldry when he had the job of 
preparing Canada’s Book of Remem- 
brance, which contains 60,000 hand- 
lettered names and rests in the Peace 
Tower at Ottawa. Now he is one of 
Canada’s recognized authorities on 
this complicated subject. 

“Color is important in her- 
aldry,” he told us. “Take 
leaf, for example. Quebec's coat of 
arms has gold maple on 
green field and Ontario has 
leaves on gold. Do you know why? 
When the maple leaf was established 
as the emblem of Canada it was 
as ‘maple leaf proper’, and ‘proper’ in 
heraldry means ‘in its natural color.’ 
What's the natura! of a maple 
leaf? It's green and it’s gold and it’s 
red: it all depends on what time of 
the : look at it. I'm reall 
hipped about this maple leaf business 
I'd like to the wording changed. 
so there wouldn't be any doubt about 
the matter.” 

We asked him if he had ever tried 


to trace his own family’s genealogy 


very 
the maple 


leaves 


green 


listed 


COLOr 





vear you 


see 








Delayed Reports 
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The Front Page 
~— 
a wider distribution of these shares; 


the right of chartered banks to issue 


or re-issue notes was cancelled; the 





maximum rate of interest or discount 
was reduced trom seven to six per 


cent a Vear: and easier loans were ar- 


ranged IOI 
some other tvpes of borrowers. 

Even so. some of Mr. Abbott's sup- 
porters, who think he would make a 
Laurent, 
The Minis- 


trv of Finance is a rugged, energy- 


farmers, fishermen and 


good successor to Mr. St. 


must be a little dismaved 


consuming post, not designed to make 
its holder a popular hero, and a spel] 
In some other 


Mr. Abbott a chance to enlarge his 


Ministry would give 


tion in a_ekindlier way. He 





could have traded portfolios with 


Justice Minister Garson, for example; 


he is an able lawver. and Mr. Garson. 





who was Provincial Treasurer ot 
Manitoba before he became Premier 
ot that Province, is no amateur in the 
financial affairs of government. But 
Mr. Abbott stays: he could stav long 
enough to see whatever hopes he has 
yf succeeding Mr. St. Laurent dissi- 


ted like ¢ } hp rj n hy 
pated like MIst DV the rising sun of the 
Prime Minister's proclaimed deputy. 


Minister without Portfolio Pickersgill 


hor Visiting Only 
yurs has been telling 


@ \ FRIEND of ours ha £ 
s trom time to time about a 


couple Who decided, some vears ago, 
OY moving 
nto one of the more sparsely sett ed 


rts ot northern Saskatchewan. They 














have been getting along with a bit of 
ping ttle fi Qo he occa- 

S spurt of w , out Tor 
odd jobs when all else fails Our 
riend visited them last month and 
came back enraptured ‘They have 
chieved utter timelessness.” he said. 
You get there over 50 miles of hor- 
rible road. then over a mile-wide lake 
When I ved. n hostess Was In the 
kitchen The tellow who brought you 
Over Was In here vesterda\y she told 
qd we da good talk about 

Ane ev It Ss I esdi Or Wednes- 
day We arr inged that if it was Tues- 
e would come over and tell us 
When I heard the boat. I thought it 
ts Tuesday.” And they keep track 

oT wav. by what 

nes out of the ground or what’s on 

f I t lite He is en 

c I v 1 p in on 


« f PERFORMANCE of Catherine 
Proctor in Misr of Jalna, the 


Mazo dk Roche being 
the New Plav Society 
R Ontario Museum Theatre, 


] ‘ 
OW completely 
! 


ctress ¢ shed one 
ers { 1 take nother. In 
Miss P e domineer 
C W eouks fam 
\ e sn S i 
petite C wink c if 
i t npe iment 
| S A ‘ Vat h 


professional at work, and Miss Proc- 
tor is in every way a professional on 
the stage. Born in Ottawa, she went 
to Toronto as a child and made her 
first appearance as a concert artist. 
While still a young girl, she appeared 
on a New York stage as Hermia, in 
4 Midsummer Night’s Dream. David 
Belasco saw her, signed her for his 
next production, The Cone ert, and 
she was on her way to becoming one 
of Belasco’s stars. She played in more 
than 25 of his presentations. Later 
she was in a number of Theatre Guild 
plays. Altogether, her list of successes 
is an impressive one long runs in 
1h! Wilderness, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
and The Late George Apley, among 
other plays. 

Her approach to her profession Is 


Waiters in Distress 


a WE HAVE BEEN studying the sug- 
gestion of Sidney Colin, an Eng- 
lish gastronome, that the handling of 
cutlery be standardized. “Little differ- 
ences that build up big irritations,” 
should be avoided, Mr. Colin says, a 
proposition with which we have no 
argument. Then getting down to cases, 
he finds that the way North Ameri- 
cans handle their knives and forks is 
making British and Continental wait- 
ers so bad-tempered that not even the 
juicy North American tips are enough 
to save them from the jitters. Before 
this little difference becomes a big irri- 
tation, Mr. Colin thinks, North Ameri- 
cans should change their eating habits. 

It seems that the distress of the 





CATHERINE PROCTOR: 


one which younger players could 
study with profit. Even with her 
wealth of Knowledge and experience. 
rer study of each new role is pains- 
taking. her rehearsals steady sessions 
ot hard work. The result of it all is 


eas). fluid performance 


Boys in the Bush 


B 4 TRAVELLER In northern British 
Columbia has sent us a note on 
the British youths who spent six weeks 
this summer camping on the shore of 
Lake Stuart, 100 miles north of the 
Canadian National Railways line at 
Vanderhoof The 69 schoolboys, in 
their midd!e and late “teens, seemed 
to be upholding tradition pretty well, 
he reports. When he stepped ashore 
at the camp, he was offered tea, scru- 
pulously addressed as “sir,” and invit- 
ed to examine the botanical specimens 
they had collected for the British Mu- 
scum. One of them was still wearing 
his school tie. Their onlv other vistors 
had been Indians who came to wonder 
ind sell them various items made of 
yuckskin. It was sunset when our trav 


eller paddled away, and the boys were 


vathered around fire singing some- 


thing that sounded like “Ilkla Moor 
Baht At 


Ashley & Cript 


{ profitable study. 


Waiters is caused by the habit most 
North Americans have of switching 
the fork to the right hand to convey 
food to the mouth, and of leaving the 
knife and fork any which way when 
they are finished with a dish, instead 
of placing the implements in_ the 
middle of the plate (as the British do) 
or beside it (in the French manner). 
This latter carelessness may result in 
the knife and fork being left one 
over the other, which any well-bred 
European knows is a sign that the 
diner has not finished but is only tak- 
ing a breather 

fo save the waiters from complete 
collapse, Mr. Colin would like to see 
the United Nations promote an inter- 
national cutlery code (based on Con- 
tinental procedure, of course) in the 
same way that uniform. signals for 
travel on land and sea are being pro- 
moted. 

We think Mr. Colin is” unduly 
alarmed. Of all the people concerned 
with the serving of food to paying 
patrons, the most imperturbable are 
the waiters. They are a tough breed; 
they must be, to spend hour after 
hour, day after day, watching all sorts 
of people slurp, gnaw and gobble their 
wavy through an endless succession of 


meals. But despite their armor of cy- 


nical courtesy and respect for pro. 
priety, we believe their — suffei ings 
would be much more excruciatin: jf 
we substituted Continental cu: er 
styles for North American tip ing 
habits. The waiters will survive. as 
long as the tourists are well-heele. Ip 
any case, Mr. Colin cannot expect 
much for a while from the UN, w nich 
must dispose of some matters of ninor 
importance before getting into «ny. 
thing as involved as the proper me’hod 
of handling knives, and forks. 


Editorial Conviction 


ee HAVING A SORT of profession ‘| in- 
terest in the matter, we have 
often wondered how much convi-tion 
there was back of the diatribes direct- 
ed against the West by editors in Rus. 
sla’s satellite states—editors who. un- 
like their counterparts inside the Soviet 
Union, had known a literary life not 
circumscribed by Communist censor- 
ship. Now we have a bit of substan- 
tial evidence to go on: Hans Hoefs, 
considered one of Red Germany's 
leading editors because of his bitter 
attacks on the democracies, has been 
fired by his Communist bosses: he 
refused to surrender three “Eisen- 
hower” food parcels his wife had 
smuggled from West Berlin.  Edito 
Hoets’s convictions were worth some- 
thing less than three tins of lard 


VWoney. Not Storage 


8) Ir SEEMS that this year’s crop of 
Western wheat, harvested while 
elevators all the way to the ports were 
already crammed, is not so much of 
a storage problem as people cust of 
the Prairies expected it to be. 
When last year’s bumper crop filled 
the bins, old sheds, empty barns 


abandoned houses and box cars were 


used, and when these were ful! the 
farmers dumped their grain on_ the 
ground. Now, according to a report 


by Jack Gray to the Ottawa Citize) 
it has been found that ripe grain does 


about as well stored in the open as 
under cover: Water-proot paper 1s 
spread on the ground and used to line 
a cribbing made of snow-fencing. the 


grain is poured in, and that’s that 


The farmers, therefore, are much 


more concerned about the financk 
than the physical condition of thei 
Wheat. The interim payment (‘ota 


ling $100 million) on last year’s cro] 
will get them by for a while, anc the\ 
will be helped along by the payments 
they get as they deliver their n Kel- 
able quotas. But all the while thes 
will be able to look at the evi ence 
of bounty in a world full of ne 


Personal 
@ WE BELIEVE that on Page 7 ©: this 


issue we have a Literary } ent 
Sean O’Casey’s essay on I aughte Vill, 


we are sure, be included in any ure 
P c th 
anthology of the works of one the 


few truly great writers of our ‘me 
When we first got in touch with Mr 
O’Casey, he suggested that he was not 
a writer of articles and there‘ore 
might not turn out an acceptab 
of work. Our readers can judge !0! 
themselves by how much Mr. O'C :se} 
underestimates his own ability. 


Saturday \ 
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Im: ‘gration 


CHOICE of letters which you 
sub) aed on September 12 on immi- 
policy, under “People for 
( * was skilful. 
Charron of Montreal, quite 
bly concerned about selective 
ition, was also worried about 
ints retaining old loyalties, or 
it it, “organizing little Ukraines 
ands and Serbias” within Can- 


Camp of Ottawa (whose gen- 
insult to all immigrants, in- 
myself, as being born in dirt 
ng in ignorance, prompts this 
is an extreme example of the 


wolk” attitude which causes 
5 ed immigrants to form “little 
[ es and Polands and Serbias” in 
§ self-defence. 


lis the way to peace in Canada, 
le peace on earth? Mr. Camp 
s weighed down by the prospect 
ching immigrants the 
S . manners and morals of Can- 


presen t 


ertainly we have much to learn 
Canadian life, but 
manners or 


the way of 
y that Canadian 
sare in any way uniquely supe- 
to live in a world which died 
o. By the way, the curious split 
of 8 out of 10 provinces to 
ic beverages may seem a little 
to immigrant Europeans. 
course, the supreme irony is 
vith the doubtful exception of 
Indians, all Canada, 
\Ir. Camp himself, are of immi- 
stock. His insults and _ intoler- 
do no credit to a bounteous land 


persons in 


has given hope to many whose 
§ 23 are beyond the experience 
Canadians 


\ Mark F. LEVESLEY 


\ik. Philip Camp’s letter he says, 
} teaching immi- 
manners and 


oO small task 
the (speech), 
ot Canadians” 


by the utterly booritsh and 


tone of the honorable gentle 
himself 


’) letter, he appears 


ch in need of such instruction 
J. Wuirt 
ASILY seen that Mr Camp 


been outside Canada or read 
2 of other countries, or studied 
other nationalities live. Many 
as good 
have a much 
As an immi- 


Camp I was 


countries are every bit 
la and some 
evel of education 
an assure Mi 


ro oin dirt nor will IT die in 


oubt this needs 


eountry 


sand these immigrants 
’¢ helped, not sneered at. They 
yen up their homes and coun- 
cause thev believe 


better life for 


they can 
themselves in 
, country and are, therefore, 
work than most 
orn Canadians to the benefit 
1 both 

u look back into Canadian 
vou will see that most of their 


ed tO harde 


Ss, just two or three generations 
‘ere once immigrants. Perhaps 
little 

broader outlook, 
would be happier 
id learn quicker the Canadian 


idians showed a more 
less and a 


mMmigrants 
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way of life. Being snobbish about it 
does not help anything, especially in 
a country that is supposed to uphold 
the democratic outlook. 

I wonder if Mr. Camp would have 
the courage and initiative to go to a 
completely new country not knowing 
anybody or the language and try to 
make a living for himself. 


Toronto HELEN K. MACFARLANE 


The New Pedantry 


WITH A number of Robert Hillyer’s 
comments on the “academicism” and 
“pedantry” of the “new poetry” and 
“new criticism”, I am in agreement. 
But when has a new movement in any 
field of art not dev eloped academicism 
and pedantry? 

Would Prof. Hillyer have poetry 
retreat to the academicism of half a 
century ago? Would he have artists in 
this field (and presumably in others) 
re-assume the chains of 1900 because 
those forced on them in the 1920's 
gall? 

Art, of which poetry is one expres- 
sion, must evolve continuously if it is 
to live, and its attendant criticism 
must keep pace if it is to be of value. 
On occasion, the evolution must be- 


come revolution. When this process 
lapses, as I believe it had when 
Pound, Eliot and company came 


along, it becomes imitative. Scores of 
would-be poets and critics, lacking 
creative imagination, endlessly eche 
the refrains of departed pioneers. 

A new pedantry did develop follow 
ing the experimental “twenties”, but 
the answer to that, surely, is mair- 
tenance of the evolutionary, and revo- 
lutionary, process—the development 


of new forms and techniques in 
poetry, rather than reversion to the 
raditional forms which the writer 


appears to hold in reverential awe. 

But it is On a more basic prince ple 
that I diverge most sharply. Prof. 
Hillyer refers with such scorn to the 
“aesthetes’ doctrine of Art for Art’s 
sake” that I hesitate to bring up the 
disreputable subject! 

However, I cannot conceive of true 
art produced for any other “sake” 
than art’s. Does Prot. Hillyer believe 
that it can be produced for the sake 
of the public? For the sake of money? 
For the sake of ethical or political 
principles? 

The suspicion that he does curtails 
the common ground of agreement 
which I find in his article, “A Chap- 
ter in Literary History.” 


Vontreal MacDoNaLb 


GOODRIDG! 


Changing Balance 


THE DRAWBACKS to admitting the 
British West Indies as a province of 
Canada, described in an article by 
R. E. Smythies in your Aug. 29 issue, 
carefully by 
’ who 


be considered 
those misguided Canadians 
clamor for the removal of all immigra- 


should 


tion barriers against peoples of non- 
European extraction. 

Hitler did a great disservice to the 
objective analysis of race relations 
when he advanced his “master race” 
theory. The truth is that position and 
power are the bases of any apparent 
superiority, and those factors are 
changing constantly. History is simply 
the record of the continual rise and 
decline of races and nations. 

For some centuries past, the whit 
race has been in the ascendancy. Now, 
however, the balance is changing not 
as in the past, only through invasion 
and conquest, but partly through an 
attitude on the part of the white na 
tions that practically amounts to 
surrender. 

A better balance of power and in- 
fluence may be desirable among the 
various races and nations, but let us 
not fool ourselves that the other races 
merely yearn for equality. Many of 
their leaders covet the position held 
by the white nations — Japan proved 
that by her actions after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Some of those lead- 
ers would like to displace white in- 
fluence entirely; they play their game 
adroitly in the UN through the 
Asian and Arab “blocs” 
CLIVE 


Ottawa THOMAS 


tnother View of Divorce 


I HAVE been waiting for some abler 
pen than mine to express the attitude 
of considerable numbers of Christian 
people who are in flat disagreement 
with the view of marriage and divorce 
implied in Canon Davison’s letter 
(SATURDAY NIGHT, Aug. 22). This is 
doubtless not the place for theological 
disputation; but it would be unfor- 
tunate to allow 
sume, because no reply is forthcom- 
ing, that the sentiments expressed by 
my colleague are the view of the 
whole Church; and that the less rigid 
practice of the churches of the Re- 
formed tradition represent a sort of 
“retreat” from the truth which has 
become untenable and impracticable 
There sometimes exists in the popular 
mind an unhappy tendency to con- 
clude that the harsh view is for that 
reason the one which conforms most 
nearly to the teaching of the New 
Testament. : 

We believe, no less firmly than out 
Anglican friends, that the marriage 
is inviolable: and that the oaths 


your readers to as 


Vow 
of fidelity given and received are “till 
death us do part”. However, when the 
marriage vow hay been violated, we 
refuse to act as though nothing had 
happened. To illustrate: we also be- 
lieve that human life is 
violable, if vou will. But men are mur 
dered every day. That is, this inviol- 
able gift of life is in fact violated 
Again, we adhere just as faithfully as 
our brethren to “What 
God hath joined together, let not man 
That is God's Word for 


sacred—in- 


Jesus’ words: 


put asunder” 


us as it is for all His people. But on 
the right hand and on the left we see 
men (and women) “putting asunder” 
in a variety of ways the solemn ordin- 
ance that God intended should endure 
till death. 

In that event, and when all possi- 
bility of reconciliation has been ex- 
hausted, what may 
the Christian pursue? So strict a dis- 
ciplinarian as John Calvin taught 
(Commen. on Matt.; Harmony vol. 
2) that “in order to purge his house 
from infamy” it is the duty of the 
Christian to seek legal recognition of 
the new situation. For the Christian, 
divorce, like surgery, is a rending of 
flesh from flesh; as such it is likely to 
be extremely painful, but it is not 
morally reprehensible. It is not a dirty 
thing; it may be the only way of keep- 


course of action 


ing clean 

(Rrv.) CHas. C. COCHRANE 
\felville Presbyterian Church, 
Westmount, PQ. 


fudience Participation 


IN RECENT Vears it has become in- 


creasingly noticeable that the vast 
majority of theatre audiences 
completely lack discrimination. Again 


and again I have heard audiences 
applaud vigorously an artist who, to 
put it charitably, had displayed indif- 
ferent talent. I think I can 


truthfully say that it is a considerable 


Indeed, 


time since | heard an artist who was 
not greeted enthusiastically and with 
wild shouts for an encore. 

I suspect that this common acclaim 
is more likely to denote a form of in- 
tellectual snobbery than that the per- 
formers of today have indistin guish- 
able merit 

This is not that a re- 
turn to the practice of cheering the 


to suggest 


heroine and peppering the villain with 
Orange peel is in order, but a more 
careful distinction between the super- 
lative and the merely competent would 


surely encourage higher standards 


particularly in the case of musical 
performers. 
Toronto J. JoHN Lewis 
Dip ~~ » 
Poem and Puzzle 
| WONDER how many of your read- 


ers can the Front Page 


Quotation about the young man W ho 


continue 


turned to a 


Austin 


intended an Ode, but it 
Sonnet? Triolet by 
Dobson 


It's trom 


I intended an Ode 
And it turned to a Sonnet 
It began a la mode. 
I intended an Ode, 
But Rose 
In her latest new 
I intended an Ode 
And it turned to a Sonnet 


Mrs. J. M 
Bellevue, Ove 


} 
crossed the road 


} r » 
nponnet 


GIBBON 


Si. Anne de 


4 GOOD WORD for the Crerar puz 


zles. I find them a real test. verv edu 
cative, lots of fun, tough but soluble 
\ body proves their value by his 
steady progress at the solving, from a 
distinctly rocky start Now that | 
can solve each as it comes I feel like 
talking about it 

Toronto James F. KIRKHAM 
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slender column in wool jersey for five o'clock and 
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f ! ' 
after! The neck ine 1s scooped, fhe sleeves gently winge. # 


and the skirt is comp etely lined fora perfectionist-fit 
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By, SEAN O’CASEY 


8) \UGHTER IS WINE FOR THE SOUL 
laughter soft, or loud and 
deep tinged through with seriousness. 
Coniedy and tragedy step through 
life ‘ogether, arm in arm, all along, 
out along, down along lea. A laugh 
is Lic loud echo of a sigh; a sigh the 
faint echo of a laugh. A laugh is a 
gr natural stimulator, a pushful 
enti) into life; and once we can 
laugh, we can live. It is the hilarious 
declaration made by man that life 
is worth living. Man is always hope- 
ful of, always pushing towards, bet- 
ter things; and to bring this about, 
a change must be made in the actual 
way of life; so laughter is brought 
in t9 mock at things as they are 
so that they may topple down, and 
make room tor better things to come. 
People are somewhat afraid of 
laughing. Many times, when laughter 
abounded, I have heard the w warning 
remark, “Oh, give it a rest, or it'll 
end in a cry.” It is odd how many 
seem to be curiously envious of 
laughter, never of grief. You can have 
more than your fill of grief, and no- 
body minds: they never grudge your 
grief to you. You are given the world 
to grieve in; laughter is more often 
confined to a corner. We are more 
d of laughter than we are of 
griel. The saying is all wrong — it 
snould be “Grieve, and the world 
es with you; laugh, and you 
‘h alone.” Laughter may be a bad 
grief is invariably a good ora 

nless one. 
‘ughter tends to mock the pom- 
and the pretentious; all man’s 
(ful gadding about, all his pretty 
his hoary customs, his worn- 
na changing the glitter of 
into the dullest hue of lead. The 
the .subject, the sharper the 
No one can escape it: not the 
judge in his robe and threaten- 
ig; the parson and his saw; the 
‘| full of his sword and_ his 
ls: the palled prelate, tripping 
a blessing in one hand, a curse 
> © other; the politician carrying 
magic wand of Wendy windy 
: they all fear laughter, for the 
‘ laugh or the loud one up-ends 
‘ strips them of pretence, and 
them naked to enemy and 


CN 


zhter is allowed when it laughs 
foibles of ordinary men, but 

ed on and thought unseemly 

it makes fun of superstitions, 

( »» Customs, and the blown-up 
‘ance of brief authority of those 
g in velvet and fine linen. The 
“on laughter stretches back to the 
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The Power of Laughter: 


Veapon Against Evil 


day when man wore skins and de- 
fended himself with the stone ham- 
mer. Many enemies have always sur- 
rounded laughter, have tried to ban- 
ish it from life; and many have 
perished on the high gallows tree be- 
cause they laughed at those who had 
been given power over them. Hell- 
fire tried to burn it, and the weeping 
for sins committed did all that was 
possible to drown it; but laughter 
came safely through the ordeals of 
fire and water; came smiling through. 
The people clung to laughter, and 
held it safe, holding both its sides, 
in their midst; out in the field, at 
home in the mud hovel, under the 
castle wall, at the very gateway of 
the Abbey. 

Every chance of leisure the mediae- 
val peasant and worker snatched 
from his fearsome and fiery labor 
was spent in low revelry, banned by 
the church, deprecated by the gran- 
dees; the hodden grey put on gay and 
colorful ribbons, and the hours went 
making love, listening to and singing 
ditties mocking spiritual pastor and 
master, and whirling rapturously and 
riotously round the be-ribboned May- 
pole. The baw! of the ballad came 
into the Abbey or Priory Church, 
and poured through the open win- 
dows of the Castle Hall, irritating 
and distracting the lord and his lacy 
poring over the pictured book of 
hours. In story whispered from ear 
to ear, in song sung at peasant gather- 
ings, they saw themselves as they 
were seen by their people, and they 
didn’t like it; they weren't amused, 
for these things ate into their dignity, 
made them nearer to the common 
stature of common men, who learnt 
that the grand and the distant ones 
were but a hand’s span away f-om 
themselves. 


NOTHING could kill or stay laugh- 

ter, or hold it fast in one place. 
It spread itself out all over the world, 
for, though men show their thoughts 
in many different manners and modes, 
they all laugh the same way. 

When Christianity became a power, 
and took the place of the Roman 
Empire, they closed the theatres, 
deeming them places of surly rioting 
and brazen infamy, destroying souls, 
displeasing God, and hindering holi- 
ness on its dismal way. Bang, bang 
went the doors, shutting poor Satan 
in with the shadows. The dispersed 
actors became wandering minstrels, 
and whereas before they had been 
thorns in the Church’s fingers, now, 
in songs of laughter, satire, and ridi- 
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cule, they shot arrows into her breast 
and into her two thighs. A lot of the 
minor clergy joined them, and added 
their songs, too, to the ballads of the 
minstrels, ridiculing and damaging 
the rulers of both Church and State. 
Footsore, tired, hungry, and ragged, 
they laughed their way along the 
highway of lord and bishop; they put 
a ‘laughable ban on everything they 
knew, all they had heard of, laughing 
on, though the end of many was a 
drear death in a ditch, with the curse 
of the Church as a hard pillow for a 
stiffening head. 

Nothing seems too high or low for 
the humorist; he is above honor, 
above faith, preserving sense in re- 
ligion and sanity in life. The minstrels 
thought (as we should think, too) 
that “The most completely lost of all 
days is that on which one hasn't 
laughed.” So, if you get a chance in 
the hurry and complexity of life, 
laugh when the sun shines, when the 
rain falls, or even when the frost bites 
the skin or touches the heart with a 
chill. 

Laughter has always been a puzzle 
to the thinker, a cal of a monkey- 
puzzle, a tree that doesn’t look like a 
tree at all, but is as much a tree as 
@ny other one. Philosophers and 
sages have stopped up many and 

many a night, seeking an explanation, 
trying out a definition of comedy; but 
have gone to bed no wiser, and dead 
tired, while man kept on iaughing, 
content to enjoy it, and never bother- 
ing his head as to what it was. 
Crowds of thinkers have sect down big 
theories about laughter and comedy, 
among them the great Aristotle, Plato, 
Socrates, Jamblichus, and Kaat; but 
though all of them were often blue in 
the face thinking it out, none of 
them got to the bottom of its mystery. 


Ben Pinch 
Viock the Pompous and Pretentious” 


One American writer has connect- 
ed laughter with Salvation; and may- 
be he isn’t far wrong. He says: “The 
Church will prosper not through di- 
minishing its requirements upon its 
members, nor punishing them too 
severely for their delinquencies, but 
mercy and_ kindness. 


connective be- 


in showing 
Mercy is a flexible 
tween the ideal and the real; it is a 
proper manifestation of the comic 
spirit. God, too, has a_ sense of 
humor: is He not revealed unto us 
as full of compassion, long-suffering, 
and merciful?” That is Dudley Zuver’s 
opinion, and a new and odd one it 
will be to many. Not to David Lvnd- 
say, the Scottish poet of the sixteenth 
century who saw God near breaking 
his sides laughing at a rogue of an 
old woman who got past ‘the indig- 
nant St. Peter by the use of her ready 
and tricky tongue. 

It is high time and low time that 
we made a sense of humor an attrib- 
ute of whatever God there may be. 
Why, at times, the whole earth must 
present a comic picture to whatever 
deity may be watching its antics 
There’s the United Nations, for in- 
never more divided than now 
com- 


stance, 
in conference, 
mittee, sub-committee, this council 
and that council, trying out one 
question, and making a_ thousand 
more questions out of their discus- 
sions. What fools these 

It is odd, significant, too, that in 
any litany, whatsoever Catholic or 
Protestant, Methodist or Baptist, there 
isn’t a single petition for a sense of 
humor. There are petitions tor every- 
thing, ideal conditions and real con- 
ditions; for everything, except a sense 
of humor. If they petitioned for this, 
and got it, then the other petitions 
wouldn’t be so many, for they would 


sub-conference, 


mortals be! 
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understand themselves more clee'ly, 
and cease to pester God to do thi igs 
for them that they could do in an 
easier and better way for themse!: es, 
They would become more toler nt 
would priest and parson, more un ‘er- 
standing, more sociable, and, in m iny 
wavs, more worthy of heaven an. of 
earth. So let all who pray ask for 
what most of them need badly, a s_nse 
of humor to lighten their way thro igh 
life, making it merrier for thems: ves 
and easier for others. Then there \yjj| 
be something in the carol’s grec in 

God save you merry, gentlem no 

Even Shakespeare 
somewhat shy of laughter; even he 
He rarely—save in the play, Troilus 
and Cressida—goes all out for the 
mockery of the heroic and the no- 
bility. He often dismisses his clowns 
with a scornful gesture, as if half 
apologizing for their existence. He 
gives a semi-comic and partly-pat etic 
touch to the death of Falstaff. his 
supreme comic character, and mikes 
poor Bardolph swing by the neck 


seems tec he 


from the end of a rope for stealing 
silver pyx out of a Church during the 
campaign in France. Mistress Quick- 
lv and Doll Tearsheet suddenly be- 
come shadows: so does Poins. Onh 
the ranting Pistol is left to eat the 
leek, and then creep away from life 
forever. Shakespeare kept ridicule 
warm for the lower class, recognizing 
in his middle-class way that to criti- 
cize the nobility by comic char 
ization might be dangerous, by letting 
the peasant and poor worker know 
what they really looked like. Ye 
and large. we can warmly feel 
Shakespeare loved his rascals, a ove 
so deep that. in their drawin 
made them live forever. 

Where was laughter born 
When was it first heard? Nx 
seems to know. We don’t even know 
what it is. A babv knows hew to ¢ 
before it learns to laugh. Its 
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smile is regarded as a miracle 
IS the greatest and most va 
miracle born amongst men, thoug 
one thinker, Vico, savs that “Laugt 
ter is an attribute of 
minds.” Let it be, then. for it is ¢ 
Iv humor. It is so intensely ht 
however we mav differ in cok 
thought, in manners, in ideologic 
all Jaugh the same way; it is a golder 
chain binding us all together. [h 
human mind will alwavs be sec 
rate in the sense of still havi 
learn. To rise above humor is to ris? 
above partiality, and no human /eing 
can do this: we are all partial one 
Way or another. We do not se» t 


secon 


be gods: we are content to be ‘ood 
men and good women: useful, nm igh 
bourly, and fond of life, round. g 
off with a big laugh and a little » cep 

Fhe conscious humorist, said © ic 
is a verv low fellow. We're all el 
low fellows, for all of us. some ime 
or another, are conscious hume sts 
And well we are, for our soul's tke 
and for the sake of man’s sanity We 
cou'dn’t live without comedy. | 
pray: Oh, Lord, give us a sens. 0! 
humor with courage to manit t 
forth, so that we may laugh to sli sme 
the pomps, the vanities, the sen ol 
self-importance of the Big Fe! ows 
that the world sometimes s.nds 
amongst us, and who try to take our 
peace away. Amen. 
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The Social Scene 
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The Trees Return 


ib POSTWAR GROWTH of Toron- 
s metropolitan area has pro- 
its share of oddities, but noth- 
inger than what it has accom- 
in Albion Township, 35 miles 


iz 


ti iorthwest of the city. There the 
s effect of a vigorous urban com- 
n on its surrounding country- 
SiC as been reversed. Albion is 


yack to nature. 
vears ago, there was little 
life to be seen in north Albion 
except for a few herds of starved, 
cattle. Now you can watch 
mixed pleasure if you own the 
) a herd of deer browsing con- 
ly amongst the cabbages and 
yean plants. Or you can watch 
sprey hover momentarily above 
s\ unsuspecting fish in a “muskeg 
where even fish were a rare sight 
ars ago. If you strain your hear- 
little on winter nights, you can 
the falsetto yammering ot coy 
who are invading the remaining 
soodlands of southern Ontario under 
sobriquet of “Brush Wolves”. The 
sser birds and beasts are even more 
vidence. Rare Pileated Wood- 
rs have staged a_ remarkable 
eback in the Albion hills. Musk- 
sound in the ponds and streams; 
there are enough mink about to 
my wite look pointedly at the 
‘ steel traps that are my mementos 
arctic hunting trip. 
t ten years ago, before Toronto 
ts postwar spurt, north Albion 
| ship was well on its way to be- 
a dried-out, blown-away ex- 
of a desert in the making. 
greater part of the township 
) the terminal moraine left by the 
| the glaciers when it thrust down 
the north some ten or twenty 
sand)» vears ago. When the ice 


vithdrew, it left a wilderness of 
nd gravel ridges along the line 
farthest advance. Over the mil- 
is this porous, almost. sterile 
dump was slowly colonized by 
rdiest of plants which succeed- 
entually, in building up a tew 
» of topsoil. Then the white pines 
in‘and for centuries held their 
on land where very little else 
1 Srow, 
ut 1830 the few remaining 
hunters in the area gave way 
a Wave of hungry immigrants 
southern Ireland, bent on build- 
new Eire on the thin layers of 
soil which clothed the Albion 
\nd, as usual, the pioneers began 
ing all the trees. The straight. 
{ pines on the crests of steep 
in knolls were dropped, sawn 
ogs, and given to vast bonfires 
or weeks at a time lit up the 
er nights. And when the sheer 
had at last been denuded of all 
they were planted with potatoes. 
ough one generation of men, 
irt of the next, there was enough 
egacy from the forests to feed 
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the settlers. Then the soil gave out. 
The steep hillocks shed their thin 
coverings of loam and it ran down the 
vallevs into the streams. The ponds 
began to silt up and to change into 
quagmires where fish could not sur- 
vive. The streams flowed swollen and 
unruly, carrying the better part of 
Albion into Lake Ontario. 

The Irish settlers were stubborn 
men who could not see defeat. They 
stuck it out into the third generation; 
their crops grew poorer, their cattle 
grew leaner as the land became sterile 
and unproductive. The log buildings, 
many of which still serve as permanent 
habitations, began to rot and crumble. 
There were a few of the local people 
who saw the shape of things and who 
moved away; but they were the minor- 
itv, and Albion families were large. 
Even the poorest of the dying farms 
was still being worked, up to, and 
including, the years of World War II. 

The land changed, but the people 
resisted. They held to the old ways 
with a kind of bitter desperation SO 
that even now the brogue is very much 
alive, and within the last few years the 
full and ancient rites of the Irish wake 
were he!d at many funerals. 


Then two things happened. First, 
on Toronto’s outskirts, the gigantic 
aircraft plant of A. V. Roe became 
increasingly avid for workmen, and a 
few of the Albion men found their 
way to the plant despite the scorn ct 
their farming fellows. But the sight of 
ready money is a fine antidote to 
scorn, and by 1952 all but a handful 
of the local folk had accepted the sal- 
vation offered them by a world’s fears 
of war. Once the break had been 
made, other farmers found jobs in 
Toronto itself, and a number mcved 
out of Albion tor good. 


i ropay there are only three farms 

left in my area that are being 
worked Where twenty years ago 
there were thirty farms in use. Twitch 
grass and wild timothy grow unmolest- 
ed on thousands of acres of oth2rwise 
barren land. The yellow wounds of 
eroded gullies are slowly becoming 
less distinct as the pastures are treed 
from the reot hunger ot starving cat- 
tle. The blow-sand hills, free from the 
plough at last, are beginning to sprout 
tufts of weed and stands of Russian 
thistle. The process of land building 
that ended in the 1830's has begun 
again, after a hard setback. 

The release of the land is the first 
change, but the second is as impor- 
tant. for it has brought a new human 
population into Albion. 

Land values show the way of the 
change. Even as late as five years ago 
the grandsons of the men who broke 
the land placed so low a commercial 
value on it that you could have 
bought a thousand acres for $10 an 
acre. Today you could expect to pay 


$5,000 for a few acres by the bank of 
some little stream. : 

Albion has been rediscovered, and 
a new wave of immigrants has come 
to it. The first of the newcomers were 
mostly wealthy men, some of them 
wanting farms as insulation against 
high income taxes. They bought a 
hundred or two hundred acres each. 
But they soon learned, if indeed they 
had ever had any serious intent to 
farm their lands, that the only crop 
which would grow at all was trees. 
So they began tree planting and the 
pines which had flourished on the hills 
a century ago were invited to return. 
Tree planting became a form of social 
competition—and the land was the 
gainer. 

On the heels of those who itched to 
be land owners on a grand scale, came 
a swelling stream of city people who 
had grown weary of the struggle to 
reach summer cottages in the north, 
through the agonies of Friday night 
resort traffic. They sold their distant 
cottages, and built new summer homes 
on Albion land an hour’s distance 
from the city streets. The early comers 
bought on water, but soaring land 
prices and shortage of water frontage 
soon restricted most of the new pio- 
neers to chunks of open and eroded 
fields, or bits of saturated cedar 
swamps, or even bald and blowing 
sandy hills. They did not seem to care. 
And, to many of them, the challenge 
of building on utter ruin became a 
small crusade. New plantations of 
trees sprang up in the most desolate 
places—and the land gained by it. 

There was a third group of immi- 
grants who came to live throughout 
the years in Albion. Some were indo- 
lent idlers like myself; some were 
retired city people with an urge to go 
broke raising chickens. Many were 
people who worked at city jobs but 
who preferred the long commuting 
run each day to life in an apartment 
block. And there have been the tugi- 
tives as well, the misfits who found it 
expedient to seek out solitude. But 
most of the new residents share one 
thing in mania for 
planting trees. 

The city drew the reluctant farmers 
off the wasted farms, then sent re- 
placements of its own. And in five 


common—the 


years’ time there has been a vast, 
almost incredible change in the face 
of the land. Now as the few remaining 
fields go out of cultivation, they go 
into the new forest. Spring time in 
north Albion these days sees few seed 
drills at work, but it sees instead a 
frantic scramble for priority on the 
Humber Valley Conservation Author- 
ity’s tree planting machines. There ts 
hardly a new resident in Albion, ex- 
cept the shittless few, who is not grip- 
ped by the spirit of the thing. Factory 
workers, machinists, and stockbrokers 
alike have found, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the pleasures of honest crea- 
tion in a world that knows too little 
of the subject. 

If the change continues at its pres- 
ent rapidly accelerating rate, within a 
decade there will be an area of real 
wilderness more than a hundred square 
miles in extent, an hour’s drive from 
Toronto’s heart. And it will be a 
wilderness created paradoxically by 
that enemy of wilderness, the modern 


city. 
; FARLEY Mowat 


The Inscrutable Cat 


She hunches, a silent golden sphinx, 

And thinks and drowses and yawns 
and thinks . 

Of cosmic riddles old as Osiris? 

Behold her there like a fur-swathed 
heiress, 

A jewel-eyed hedonist whose mind 

Is filled with the thoughts of her 
sleek kind: 

Herself and her own desires. In short 

Will I let her stay on the davenport 

Or put her out? And dare she try 

To capture a goldfish by-and-by? ; 

Veiled and inscrutable, she hunches 

And ponders profoundly how soon 
lunch 1s. 


GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH 
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Ottawa Letter 


Canada and the Korean Truce 


PRIME MINISTER ST. LAURENT 
=3 ~=has effectively scotched rumors 
that two of the key figures in his 
Cabinet, Mr. Abbott and Mr. Pearson, 
would abandon their present posts for 
other Ministries. Mr. Abbott will re- 
main Minister of Finance at least 
until the revision of the Bank Act is 
accomplished and Mr. Pearson has 
authorized the Prime Minister to state 
that he has no desire to serve in any 
Ministry but that of External Affairs. 

The theory of the advertisers of 
Mr. Pearson’s desire to change port- 
folios was that, if he remained a spe- 
cialist in foreign affairs, he would be 
greatly handicapped in the race for 
the Liberal leadership; the average 
voter is more interested in domestic 
problems, such as the cost of living. 
housing and marketing, and Mr. Pear- 
son neither in Parliament nor outside 
of it has manifested much interest in 
these mundane questions. He would, 
therefore, be a less effective vote- 
getter than rivals who were authori- 
ties upon domestic problems and dis- 
coursed freely about them, it was 
argued. 

In the present state of this troubled 
world, however, foreign affairs over- 
shadow all other issues in importance, 
and their competent management 
can only be achieved by a specialist, 
who concentrates upon their com- 
plexities and has his mind free trom 
other cares. It was as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs that several 
of Britain’s greatest Prime Ministers, 
George Canning, Lord Palmerston 
and the Marquess of Salisbury, won 
public confidence, and Mr. Eden has 
followed the same path. If Mr. 
Pearson can guide Canada’s policy 
with such a wise and skilful hand 
that she can make an effective con- 
tribution to the preservation of peace 
tor the world and to the creation of 
a stable international order, he will 
build for himself an enormous fund of 
goodwill throughout the country. 


It is fortunate perhaps, that Mr. 
Pearson has been released from the 
Presidency of the UN Assembly, and 
can therefore shed the neutrality 
which the duties of this post imposed 
on him. Now he can function as an 
active advocate or opponent ot poli- 
cies about which the Assembly has to 
decide. Too little attention has been 
paid here, for example, to the declara- 
tion of policy to which Canada and 15 
other members of the UN subscribed 
on July 27. The gist of it was that 
any renewal of aggression in Korea 
would be met by prompt and united 
resistance on their part and that the 
consequences would be “so grave that 
in all probability it would not be 
possible to confine hostilities within 
the frontiers of Korea.” 

The gravity of this pronouncement 
arises from the extraordinary com- 
mitments which Syngman Rhee, the 
President of South Korea, has man- 





aged to extract from the United 
States. He was onW persuaded to co- 
operate in the observation of the ti uce 
for the duration of a peace conier- 
ence with a definite time limit, when 
Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of 
State, agreed to affix his signature to 
a so-called treaty of defence with 
South Korea and give other assur- 
ances of his country’s backing. More- 
over, Mr. Rhee and Mr. Dulles have 
intimated that they will walk out ot 
any conference, whenever it becomes 
clear to them that its continuance is 
serving “no useful purpose” and in 
any case at the end of 90 days. They 
have also made no bones about pro- 
claiming their view that the only use 
ful purpose of the conference is the 
unification of the whole of Korea 
under the now discredited regime ot 
Syngman Rhee. Obviously, if Rhee 
and Dulles do not modify their aims, 
the conference is doomed to he a 
fiasco. This matter should be the sub- 
ject of a full-dress debate in our new 
Parliament as soon as it meets. 


a IT Is to be hoped that in the com- 
ing session Mr. Knight, the CCI 
member for Saskatoon, will renew his 
crusade for Federal assistance for gen- 
eral education; more evidence of the 
urgent need has accumulated since 
he last made a powerful case for i 

A national conference of educa- 
tionists, which was recently held in 
Halifax, was the latest of a series 
of similar gatherings, in which 
speaker after speaker bewailed the 
deplorable plight of the nation’s edu- 
cation and declared that its further 
deterioration was inevitable, unless 
large additional funds were made 
available for its maintenance at a de- 
cent level. Reports about the morale 
of the 27th Canadian — brigad 
Germany indicate a high proportion 
of illiteracy among its personnel, and 
the Department of National Defence 
has found it necessary to prescrie 
course of education for recruits 

According to a_ report of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Canada’s popu 
lation on June | of this year had 
reached a total of 14,781,000, wuich 
represented an increase of roughly 34 
millions over the figure given by the 
census of 1941, and there has beer no 
corresponding increase in our ed ica 
tional facilities. The large crop 0! 
children produced by the high bi th- 
rate of the years following the ¢ vse 
of the Second World War is 10’ 
reaching school age, and chilcren 
form a substantial proportion of he 
immigrants who have been admiiied 
The latest Canada Year Book asserts 
that, whereas the enrolment of pupils 
at elementary school level in the schoo 
vear 1944-45 was 1,712,662, it ‘as 
increased by nearly 600,000 to a toia 
of 2,307,000 for 1953-54 and tat 
there is every indication that by 190 
the increase will have mounted (0 
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iously, this large increase in the 

n er of school children involves 
hu. expenditures for the provision of 
onal school accommodation, and 
st is straining the resources of the 
tional authorities in all commu- 
where there has been a rapid 
se of population. Equally diffi- 
the problem of recruiting the 
onal teachers who are needed. 
intario there have been strong 
sts from spokesmen of the teach- 
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ing profession about the recent lower- 
ing of standards for teachers, which 
the provincial Department of Educa- 
tion has found it necessary to adopt. 

The cold truth is that the scale of 
remuneration offered for teaching 
makes it nowadays an_ unattractive 
profession. The Canada Year Book 
gives no statistics about teachers’ sal- 
aries in Quebec; because 30 per cent 
of the teachers in that province are 
members of religious orders serving 
without pay, the average salary would 
undoubtedly look pitiably low. But 
data for the other 9 provinces for 
1950 show that the average salaries 
of teachers were as follows: New- 
foundland, $996; Prince Edward 
Island, $1,083: Nova Scotia, $1,569; 
New Brunswick, $1,341; Ontario, 
$2,109; Manitoba, $1,689; Saskatch- 
ewan, $1,589; Alberta, $2,279; Brit- 
ish Columbia, $2,668. There has been 
some increase in teachers’ salaries in 
most provinces since 1950, but the 
average Canadian teacher is still asked 
to work for wages which a good 
plumber would despise. 

Under such circumstances, we can- 
not hope to recruit for the teaching 
profession a sufficient number of men 
and women, who will assure adequate 
standards of efficiency in our educa- 
tional system. All the expansion of our 
economic prosperity will avail us little 
if the average quality of our popula- 
tion is steadily lowered by lack of 
education. Badly educated people, who 
earn high wages and cannot make 
profitable use of their leisure, are a 
particularly dangerous element in 1 
nation. 

Among all parties at Ottawa there 
is a substantial support for Federal 
aid to education, but Prime Minister 
St. Laurent has so far opposed it most 
emphatically. His main reason for this 
Opposition is that it would be an un- 
warrantable invasion of a field reserv- 
ed for provincial jurisdiction, but he 
has glossed over the fact that tne 
Federal Government had, until last 
April, been invading it for many 
years through grants for the building 
of vocational schools. It is the 
duty of national leaders to ‘ake 
thought of the future fortunes of their 
country, and the Prime Mirister 
should give serious attention to the 
need for saving our educational sys- 
tem from further retrogression. 

JOHN A. STEVENSON 
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Birch Light 


This is the single day of all the year 

When sixteen birches stand together 

In golden somnolence around our 
house, 

In such a full protection of clear gold 

That one may look in vain for a 
slight flaw, 

For a green crest left from summer, 
or a branch 

From which the silent leaves have 
fallen. 


I walk upstairs to halls that brim with 
gold, 

To rooms suffused with apricot and 
amber; 

I look from windows into sixteen trees 

Reflecting the long stored-up suns of 
summer, 


To columns pale as parchment that 
ascend 

Up and beneath translucent eaves 

Where the empty nest is dark in the 
forked bough, 

And the sky beyond is brilliant blue 
enamel. 


O if today would only last, the stillness 
last, 

And the birches hold this pure 
illumination 

That one more night of frost will 
quench! In such a light, 









And a unicorn approaches through 


The largest selling cork-tip cigarette in the world 


will not affect the throat 
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Remembered is the myth and fable, 
and revealed 

The legend’s wonder. A fleet sets sail 
for Troy, 

Iseult embroiders cornflowers on a 
glove, 




















































In Merlin’s hand the ruby philtre 
trembles, 

Rapunzel from a tower unbinds her 
hair, 


the windless wood. 


LENORE A. PRAT1 
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CLIFF, SKY AND RIVER 24 x 36 


| BY GOODRIDGE ROBERTS, A.R.C.A. 


We are particularly proud of our fine selection of 
paintings by Canada’s leading artists. You are invited 
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to view them and a number of works by well known 


European artists. 


ROBERTS GALLERY 
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A hardy broad-leaved Evergreen useful as a specimen plant in 

foundation planting and unsurpassed for a low dense hedge or 

edging flower beds. Will thrive in sun or shade and withstands city 
conditions where many others fail. 


SPECIMENS B & B TRANSPLANTS FOR EDGING 


Each Each per’ Each for Each Each per Each for 

5 or 25 or 5 or 25 or 

more more more more 

10-12 in 3.25 a2 2.50 4-6 in. .65 .60 .50 
12-15.in.. 375 3.50 3.00 6-8 in. ID 70 .60 


15-18in. 475 4.25 3.75 8-10in. 1.50 1.35 1.15 


‘ For full list with description of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and 
Perennials, send for illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on request 
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Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Onr 
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The Germans Are Sane Again 


i DUSSELDORE The big story from 

Germany after the war was the 
ruins; when I was here three years 
ago it was the reconstruction. Both 
sull astonish members of our party 
of Canadian editors who are here as 
guests of the German Government— 
the first such occasion in history. 

But the big story from Germany to- 
day is the new political feeling that 
has grown up. From living in a polli- 
tical and moral vacuum in 1946, the 
Germans had progressed in 1950 to 
the point where they accepted but 
did not much respect the Bonn gov- 
ernment. They were, besides, almost 
wholly preoccupied with feeding them- 
selves well for the first time in years, 
and with furiously rebuilding a place 
to live and work in. 

Now this country is a going con- 
cern. Millions of Germans have new 
homes. Some two million’ families 
have bought new cars in the last four 
years. People have begun to think 
again, to read and discuss serious af- 
fairs. From being rather scornful of 
the activities of the “litthke men” in 
Bonn, as many were on my last trip. 
they are pleased and proud to have a 
regime which has won so much praise 
trom abroad. There is lively discus- 
sion in the press and among people | 
have met of the voting system which 
has reduced the Weimar chaos of 38 
parties to a tidy, workable system of 
only five parties in the Bundestag. 

The question of the moment is 
whether it wouldn't be better to go the 
rest of the way, elect all the members 
by a straight majority in the constitu- 
encies, and give up proportional rep- 
resentation, by which half of the mem- 
bers are now chosen from party lists 
The verv solid) Frankfurter Allge- 
meine, While wholly in favor of this 
voting system, as used in Britain and 
Canada, cautions the CDU party, 
however, against pushing through such 
a change by its single vote margin in 
the parliament. The voters, who 
showed such good sense in rejecting 
splinter parties and giving the govern- 
ment a majority, should be the ones 
to decide such an important question. 
Under the majority system, the Social 
Democratic opposition here would 
come off worse than our Conserva- 
tives did 

As it is, one of the most curious 
results of the election, and one which 
threatens the SPD claim to represent 
the workers, is that more union mem- 
bers will sit in the new parliament on 
the Christian Democratic benches 
than on the Social Democratic side. 
These union members in the Adenauer 
party are, of course, Catholic union- 
ists, While those sitting as SPD mem- 
bers are trom the so-called “tree” 
trades unions 

These two groups, divided many 


years ago by Kulturkampf against the 
Catholic Church and by the strong 


trend in the tre@ unions towards 
atheism in Weimar days, joined a ier 
the war under an agreement that ey 
would be neutral in politics and in 
cultural matters—meaning chiefly the 
old question of church schools. It 
was a noble experiment. and all cre- 
dit must go to those who have reilly 
tried to unite the trades union mvve- 
ment in Germany, and to profit from 
lessons some of them learned, during 
exile in Britain, of the disadvantage 
of having the unions tied tightly to one 
political party. 

One of these leaders, Ludwig Ros- 
enberg, gave Our group a most high- 
minded presentation of the labor- 
capital situation in this country. The 
unions, he said, had been careful ever 
since the war not to. extend their 
claims into fields which might lead 
to the corporate state. They had in- 
sisted on the right of the employers 
to re-establish their Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, because the unions preferred 
to have such an association to dea 
with, one that could compel its mem- 
bers to keep its agreements, which in 
Germany are made industry-wide 

One would also gather from Rosen- 
berg that the workers had not gone 
all-out for nationalization of industry 
after the war, because of their con- 
cern to avoid state capitalism or bu 
reaucratic control. German labor be 
lieves in production, because Germans 
instinctively love to work. Their ul- 
timate aim is still nationalization, at 
least of coal, steel and heavy chemi- 
cals, this spokesman stressed. But 
they are wary of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by other countries; thes 
Want to preserve “real initiative 

So the German trades unions have 
made their main goal since the wa! 
the securing of a share in) manage 
ment. They actually got a law through 
this year granting them such a rig it o! 
“Co-determination,” the right to ‘ave 
their representatives on the Board ot 
Management of all coal and steel 
firms. Their moral claim here ts 
it was the “fantastic will-to-work | ol 
the workers which rebuilt Gernins 
at a time when the owners ten 
were safely out of the country, in 
jail as Nazi collaborators. Their >oll- 
tical aim is to avoid the misus 0! 
concentrated economic power for oll 
tical purposes, to make sure that ‘ie 
Thyssens don’t finance a new Hit 

This spokesman for the Geran 
trades union organization conti ucd 
his brilliant presentation by clair ing 
credit for the. restraint in wage de 
mands which labor has exercised ere 
since the war! They had learned ‘te! 
lesson from the inflation of the twen- 
ties, he said, and had concentr ted 
on increasing production, lowering 
prices and restraining profits. Profit 
had been very high nevertheless, ind 
there were 200 new millionaires in 
Germany. But the workers were 10! 
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; indeed, 
or three members of the 
vorking. 
final disillusionment, at least 
Rosenberg then went on to 
the pet theory that there had 
> few strikes for higher wages 
rmany because there were so 
efugees waiting outside the fac- 
tes to take over the jobs. The 
s. he said, were mostly elderly 
and farmers. Actually, it was 
icy of the German trades 
to avoid strikes—though they 
soasted about this. 
broadest aim of the German 
union organization is an Econ- 
hamber for Germany, made up 
employers and half of work- 
his body would work out econ- 
‘ans for the country and pre- 
which the 
| parties could take up. But it 
power of 


egislative proposals, 


have no legislative 
1: anv approach to the corpor- 
» is to be avoided. 


-RR ROSENBERG, Vou can see, 
man. One may 
person who has 


a moderate 
ppy that a 
d so much from the misuse of 
wer of the industrialists in Wei- 
id Nazi Germany, trom Musso- 
corporate state, and even from 


British experience with nationalt- 


sits in the high councils of 
in labor. Yet I trust it is not 
doubt that, not having 


his col- 


sm. to 
the experiences of 
s under Nazism and war, he 
ossibly represent. their 
eliefs. You have only 
eet and talk to the Emplovers’ 
tion, or read the post-election 
papers, to see that 


feelings 


to cross 


‘nts in the 
tur from being so sweet. 
spokesman of the Employers’ 
ition, Vice-President Krengel. 
ted that nationalization had been 
\| after the war, and 
ould almost hear his sigh of re- 
he said that the rights of the 
S of industry had been re-estab 


avoided 


matter of fact, this was a very 
thing. After the war the big 
in industrialists were in the dog- 
Some. like Thyssen, had fled 
others, like Krupp, were in 
\llied opinion was against them, 
whole political climate of the 
vas opposed to a few people 


! such great wealth and using it 


litical influence. The British 
Government, which controlled 
cupation of the Ruhr, would 


l 


Iv have carried through out- 
iuonalization; in a compromise 
\merican views on free enter- 
the principle of Co-determina- 
erged. 

along came Dr. Erhard, Aden- 
\o'd Minister of Economic Af- 
‘Oo win what the whole world 
sas a brilliant victory for the 
se system. Even the German 
must admit this, as they com- 


vir own rapidly rising living 
ds with those of the British 
ench workers. 

with Adenauer’s great elec- 


tory, which has banished the 
of a Socialist triumph which 
ng over them for the past veal 
the industrialists are riding 
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high. Herr Krengel will tell you that 
his association realizes there is an 
ideological competition with the East, 
and wants to take part in that compe- 
tition. But the participation of work- 
ers in management must not be car- 
ried to the point where the workers 
can block new plans for expansion or 
improvement. “The basic ideas which 
We are opposing to the E 
dom of enterprise, freedom of devel- 
opment and freedom for the indivi- 
dual.” The employers will now seek a 


cast are free- 
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modification of the Co-Determination 
Law. 

The election outcome also threat- 
ens to shake the balance of powel! 
within the central trades union organ- 
ization. Already the Catholic unions 
are demanding two extra seats on the 
executive, and a virtual ultimatum has 
been delivered by the CDU chief in 
North Rhine- -Westph nalia that unless 
the trades unions return to complete 
political neutrality, he will take some 
unnamed but dire action. During the 
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election, the president of the central 
trades union organization came out 
against Adenauer; 
how union oppose 
other day by day floor in 
Bonn yet co-operate in Dusseldorf. 
But surely the main thing is that 
there is a vigorous flow of ideas here. 
The question of how to prevent an 
arbitrary from seizing 
control of the country is getting much 


it is not easy to see 
leaders can each 


across the 


power again 


serious thought. 
WILLSON WoopsiD} 
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FROM MONTREAL TO KEY WEST! 










































A NEW WAY FOR 
YOU TO 


SAVE 


ON YOUR TRAVELING EXPENSES 


Whether You 
Travel a 
Little or a Lot 





SAVE 
ON 


HOTELS (European Plan) 10% 
MOTELS . 10% 
CAR REPAIRS 10% 
GIFTS 10% 
SHIPPERS, Etc. 10% 
STORES ieediaailien’ 10% 


HOTELS (American Plan) 5% 


GASOLINE STATIONS . 5% 
RESTAURANTS..<...... 5% 
AMUSEMENTS . 10% 
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@ Over 400 affiliated establishments 


n 27 States and Canada 
@ Discounts on published rates helps 
plan expenses in advance 
@ No quess work or confusion 
@ Discounts given immediately 
® Discounts for the whole family 


@ A $2,000 accident insurance policy 
at no extra cost 


mr $9 a year 
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FSOOLEGOS? 


Every Family's Vacation Land 


It HAS BEEN MORE than four 
R centuries since Florida’s first 
known visitor, Ponce de Léon, hit the 
jackpot by discovering Florida. The 


trend he established, though, has shot 
up like Jack’s fabled beanstalk. 

Today Florida’s lifeblood flows 
along the highways, through the air 
and along the railroads. The word 
“visitor” is the magic that turns the 
wheels of commerce and governs the 


outcome of nearly everything except 
the sun and elections. 
Nowadays more than 5. million 


tourists and business-vacation visitors 
drop in on Florida- -visitors who, in 
the past year, jingled the state’s cash 
registers to the tune of $840 million. 
Tourism, in Florida, now accounts for 
one-third of the state’s total economy. 
gigantic cit- 
nation’s 


overshadowing even the 
rus industry which is the 
largest. 

Now, with an annual influx of visi- 
tors twice as great as its resident popu- 
lation, Florida serves up vacations to 
fit any size pocket-book. The old con- 
ception of Florida as a millionaire’s 
playground is rapidly giving way to 
the fact that it is every family’ Ss Vvaca- 
tion land. 

Florida’s fascinating east coast. the 
lower part of which has long been 
known as the “Gold Coast” 
of its tinsel glamour in the form of 
ibundant magnificent hotels 
and gay night life, is becoming known 
more and more as a “down to earth” 
playground tor thrifty vacationers. 

The reason for this transition is 
apparent in the development of the 
gigantic 550-mile long beach that 
stretches from Fernandina, near the 
Georgia border, to Key West via a 
chain of sparkling islands in the 
Caribbean. New and improved resort 
facilities have sprung up so rapidly in 
this area that now barely a town exists 
that does not roll out the red carpet 
to the visitor—and at rates far cheaper 
than they have been in years. 

Jacksonville, the metropolitan gate- 
way to Florida, is the focal point of 
traffic headed down the east 
Here the visitor will find a wide 
accommoda- 


because 


wealth, 


most 
coast. 


variety Of entertainment, 


tions and attractions blended to the 
tempo of a bustling, commercial sea- 
port. 


Historic St. Augustine, fascinating 
Marineland and the “world’s most 
famous beach” at Daytona Beach will 
warrant a full share of a 
time in Florida. 

By going westward out of 
Beach the 


vacation 


Daytona 
traveller will accomplish 
two relief from the con- 
gested traffic of U.S. Highway 1, and 
a thrilling trip through Florida’s new- 


purposes: 


lv discovered “ridge section.” U.S. 92 
connects with route 17 at Deland, 
home of Stetson University or the 


traveller can continue west from De- 
land to Leesburg on State Highway 46 
through the fabulous Jake region. 


with the newly com- 
This is the “ridge 
country” highway taking the visitor 
through miles of gently rolling hills 
completely devoted to growing Flor- 
major agricultural crop—citrus 


This connects 
pleted U.S. 27. 


ida’s 
truits. 

Central Florida’s major attractions 
are but a few minutes’ drive from the 
ridge highway. In the Winter Haven- 
Lake Wales area is found the world- 
famed Cypress Gardens, home of the 
spectacular water ski shows. This is a 
veritable gardenland of blooming 
flowers, shaded by huge cypress trees 
and moss-draped oaks. Gardenias, 
azaleas and camellias make a sym- 
phony of color during January and 


February. Nearby is the famous Bok 
Singing Tower located on the highest 


point in the state. The tower contains 
a carillon of 71 bells, which are played 
at frequent intervals during the winter 
season. 

Tourists will be treated to two new 
cultural attractions in the Lake Wales 
area this year. Recently opened is the 
Great Masterpiece. A huge mosaic 
reproduction of Leonardo da Vinci's 
Last Supper, the Great Masterpiece is 
displayed in a quiet, beautifully land- 
scaped garden which helps to create a 
restful religious mood. 

In January, Lake Wales will be host 
to thousands when the internationally 
known Black Hills Passion Play opens 
for its premier Florida showing. De- 
picting Christ’s agony and death on 
the Cross, the play will be presented 
three times each week in a natural 
amphitheatre among _ the orange 
groves. 


B THE gold-plated strip extending 

from sedate Palm Beach to gla- 
morous Miami is, in reality, an Ameri- 
Riviera. Within this area metro- 
politan night life and Florida beaches 
blend into a whirlpool of gay resort 
living. 

South from Miami, Highway | goes 
Homestead. This is the 
famous Overseas Highway leap-frog- 
ging its way over dozens of coral reefs 
and sand spits to Key West, the na- 
tion’s southernmost city. This is truly 
tropical Florida with a charm that is 
both delightful and restful. Its local 
color is highlighted by the old world 
influence of the Cuban-Spanish popu- 
lation. Visitors will be surprised and 
pleased to dine on such unusual dishes 
as turtle steaks and Key lime pies. 

But beaches and 
tacular attractions are by no means all 
the east coast has to offer. There are. 
for example, a number of beautiful 
parks, hundreds of lakes and 
fish-laden rivers within driving 
distance of almost Excel- 
lent facilities at reasonable rates are 
available in almost 

Florida’s Gulf 
almost twice 
on the 


can 


to sea at 


glamorous spec- 


state 
easy 
any point. 
section. 

which is 


every 
coastline, 


as long as the coastline 
gently 


Atlantic side, stretches 








Tropically | 
Yours! 


Playing host to discrim- 
inating vacationists, Riv- 
iera Park Apartments 
invites you to Fort Lau- 
derdale, America's fa- 
vorite year-round resort. 


Luxurious bedroom 
apartments with sundeck. 
Also” efficiency apart- 
ments with all modern 
conveniences. Large 
tropically landscaped 
patio for your relaxa- 
tion. Private parking 
facilities. Walking dis 
tance to beach, shop- 
ping centre and restaur- 
ants. Restricted clientele. 


RIVIERA PARK 


MR. AND MRS. AL. WESSEL 
OWNERS-MANAGERS 


325 S.E. 25th AVE. RIVIERA 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


oly FLORIDA 


iP 


FREE BOOKLET 
with color photos and 
complete description of ALL the 
varied attractions of this friendly 
GULF COAST resort city 
WRITE BOX SN-1 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Sarasota, Florida 





VACATION PARADISE 
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Wofford Beact 


MIAMI BEACH 


New Pool and Cabana Club. Ocean 
eae Beach. Pool, Patios 
odern Decor, BLUE GROTTO 
Cocktail Lounge. Overlooking 
Roney Piaza Gardens. 
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OF MOTEL RATES 
MIAMI BEACH HOTEL SERVICE 


$3 a Day and Up Per Person— 


Two in a Room 


SIGHTSEEING BOATS 
AT WOFFORD BEACH 





§ Mrs. John B. Wofford, Owner-Director : 
5 NEW WOFFORD BEACH HOTEL ’ 
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BEACH LIFE: 


ensacola eastward to peninsular 
I ind then on south to the Flor- 
\s. The Gulf Stream passes 
ff shore the entire length of 
ist, thus furnishing a_ ready- 
iir-conditioning system that 


Florida a year-around average 


70 degrees. 


iture of 













VENICE. FLORIDA 
On The Gulf 

Boyer’s Beautiful Country Club 

ee 


ctric—De I e Fumish- 





Fis Week—Month Seas 
Address: ae s Country Club Apts. 
Venice, Florida 


PALM BEACH 


CASITA, 226 SEMINOLE 
APARTMENTS 


Res ations advised. EDNA & ALVIN RICH 





Lo and 
AMERICAN 
(Pwr DISHES 


prepared by 


BILL MILLER 


“The food that makes 
. eating a pleasure” 
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rE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

y ; Fort Lauderdale 

—_ and Toronto 

I 7800 FOR RESERVATIONS 


Little 


Denmark 
Tavern 


- " S. FEDERAL HIGHWAY 
“ONT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
720 BAY STREET 
rORONTO, ONTARIO 





Fort Lauderdale scene is typical. 


Actually, the Gulf coast of Florida 
is divided into two sections: West 
Florida and the West Coast, a ne 
tion that is made because of geo- 
graphical difference. Most ened 
the West Coast is considered to be 
that part of the state which runs along 
the peninsula. West Florida. then, is 
usually referred to as the portion fac- 
ing southward along the mainland 
proper. 

The Gulf Coast does not possess the 
vilded glamour of the lower east coast 
but it does have a unique appeal all 
its own. The charm of the people in 
its outlying districts is spontaneous 
and friendly: they rarely miss a chance 
to render assistance to a visitor in 
trouble, and a friendly exchange of 
greetings Is alwavs taken for gr anted. 

Commercial attractions in the Gult 
section are both numerous and inter- 
esting. Wakulla Springs, near Talla- 
hassee, is the world’s largest single 
spring. Its flow of 617,000 gallons a 
minute is said to be enough to supply 
every resident of New York City with 
280 gallons of water a day. 

Florida’s largest scenic attraction 1s 
Silver Springs, east of Ocala. Here. 
glass-bottomed boats act as windows to 
an underwater fairyland. 

Weekiwachee Spring, west of 
Brooksville, features an underwiéter 
ballet where both performers ind 
spectators are actually beneath the 
surface of the water. 

The St. Marks’ Wildlife Refuge, 17 
miles south of Tallahassee. is a wild- 
life showcase during the winter 
months. Thousands of Canada geese 
and all species of ducks found or the 
Atlantic Flyway are regular winter 
residents. Alligators, otter, and many 
other forms of Florida wildlife can 
be viewed from the highway through 
the refuge. Visitors are allowed during 
davlight hours. 

The most fantastic and elaborate of 
West coast festivities is Tampa's Gas- 
parilla celebration. On  Gasparilla 
Day. February 8, “pirates” from the 
social organization Ye Mystic Krewe 
invade Tampa aboard a three-masted 
schooner filving the skull and cross- 
bones. The city is sacked and captured 
amidst merrymaking unknown to the 
ancient west coast pirate Jose Gaspar, 


‘in whose honor the day is named. 


Gasparilla touches off a series of 
colorful events held each vear in west 


Florida and along the west coast. 
They are so numerous that they fall 
on the heels of one another in a riot 
of colored confusion. 

Ft. Myers doubles up with a super- 
duper, the Festival of Light in honor 
f Thomas A. Edison, a former resi- 
dent, and the Gladioli Festival. 

Sarasota and Bradenton pay hom- 
age to the west coast’s first visitor. 
Hernando de Soto, and his legendary 
daughter Sara. Bradenton offers the 
DeSoto Pageant annually. The Pag- 
eant of Sara de Soto, in Sarasota. has 
four days of merrymaking. in March 
each year. : 


St. Petersburg comes in for a spec- 








135 First Avenue North 





St. Petersburg's Newest Hotel 


COMPLETED 1951—RECOMMENDED BY AAA 


European Plan 


Every Room With Tub and Shower Bath 


LITERATURE AND RATES SENT ON REQUEST 








tacular week, also in March, with her 
annual spring pageant, the Festival of 
the States. This crowded calendar of 
entertainment includes a_ three-mile 
long procession of glittering floats 
representing the natura] beauties and 
resources of the states of the Union, 
Florida and St. Petersburg. 

But whether you like to mingle with 
gay crowds or just get away from it 
all for a bit of fishing in a cool, seclud- 
ed spot. you can indul ge your taste in 
Florida at a price that your individual 
pocket- book will dictate Just plan 
your vacation for Florida and expect 
the best 

CHARLES ANDERSON 






100% Air Conditioned 





Open Year Round 





Centrally Located 






St. Petersburg, Florida 









JOHNSON APARTMENTS 


227 NORTHEAST SECOND STREET 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Downtown, quiet, convenient location. 
Elevator, Steam Heat, Large Lobby & Verandah. 
One block to Gesu Catholic Church. 

Near Bay Front Park. Ali Stores and Theatres. 
45 Apts. small and two bedrooms. 


Moderate Rates, Special Season Rates. 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


Beta UC Mimi led 
hotel on Florida’s Gulf Coast... 
Tra MRM LD ye Te) 
tropical parks. Fresh water pool 
and 18-hole golf course. Other 
recreation nearby. 375 rooms. 
Ne UM eee he 
Folder and rates on request. 


Sterling B. Bottome, Managing Director 
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Dr. Cronin paints his picture in strong con- 


of virtue and vil- 
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FOR READERS WHO 
WANT THE LATEST 


Adventure — biography — fiction 
— history what is your interest? 


a) a 
well received ... 


Let us mail you all those new books 
ycu ve seen reviewed lately but can’t 
find in the nearest library. You can 
borrow them from our MAILBAG 
READING ROOM or buy them post- 


age free from our sales room 


CJ B ; 
vo still = On loan books we pay postage 
both ways and supply the wrapper 


make the best All you do is enjoy the book. No 
} a fines — no duns, and 
TA 3} 





works out to only a 


For YOUR reading, write 


CANABOOKS 


P.O. BOX 381 — LONDON, ONTARIO 





Halifax + Montreal - Toronto 
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The Corruptibility of Man 


G THOSE PROFESSIONAL synthesizers 
whose business it is to make pat- 
terns of all man’s thinking would 
probably have no trouble at all in 
tracking down, stage by stage, the 
widely-held concept that all men are 
1 its corollary, that the 
Is to expose this 
ntly. With the help of 
or two—and _per- 


doubtless it could 






depraved. 
iob of the 
depravity cons 
an anthropo! 





the caveman’s walls 
among the happy primitive sketches 
there were some others which had a 
nificance, which were sharp 


sOeclal SI 


commentaries on the base attitudes of 
their fellow cavemen. Whether such a 


. <a ] ee he oe = ; 
case could be established or not, this 





business of artists laying bare the fol- 
bles and sins of the man next door 
has been going on a good long time. 
Over the centuries we have been 
conditioned to believe that a really 
serious Writer proves not only his 
courave but also his art if he takes 
plenty of nasty whacks at his fellows 
Take the case of Dickens—for he 
is One Who ts more than likely to come 
to mind tn this connection: evervbod\ 


is always talking about how he called 





attention to the horrors of the British 


penal system in the mid-nineteenth 


century; how he helped the poor and 
downtrodden by exposing their wretch- 
ed living conditions: how he revealec 
the monstrous injustices of the Vic- 
torlan econemic n. Well es 
Dickens did things—ualong 


with scores of who had seen 





the same evils all around them—but, 
for mV money at least, the 


which he wrote in his 





career which is worth goin 


Over and over again is that wonderful 





collect on of preposterous and happy 


res. The Pickwick Papers. In- 


he nniv nat . 
the only part ot the long series 








an he > , 1 | Ly % ‘ 
which I am likely to skip over when 


m rereading is the section where 
Mr. Pickwick is in gao!] 

This does not prove that writers 
should not write about unhappy things 
or that great literature alwavs glosses 
over the ugly, but it does show that 
quite a good number of readers like 
a little leavening of the happy in what 





they read and that when thev find it. 
the writer will very likely get a rich 
reward 


This leavening, which has been con- 
iDsent in recent fiction, 


q > nat } \ } a | 
Goes not have to be cloving, of course, 


spie UOUSITS 


but it is needed to lighten the gloom 
of the theory that all is irrevocably 
evil. Surely there is some jov in life 

Nicholas Monsarrat, whose arrival 
in this country was just a bit ahead 
of his latest novel, seems to be a chap 
who has come to the conclusion that 
everything is awful. Using the stock 
device of a good, tough, realistic news 
theme of the 
novel, he puts it this wav: “Ryan him- 
self knew that there was no limit to 


editor to interpret the 


16 


the corruptibility ahd baseness 

of normal human beings: there 
nothing, thinkable or  unthink 
that one man would not do to 
other.” Then he preceeds to list s 
of the “thinkable” things, but th 
neither here nor there. 

The point is that The Sto 
Esther Costello is based on this p 
ise. and that. with no relief eve 
goes on and on proving it. The 
begins with a young girl who 
terrible accident which leaves 
deat. dumb and blind. Years late 
American woman finds her in 
backwater Irish villaze. is move 
pity, takes her to the USA and 
about trying to cure or at least 
her. But as soon as there is some 
cation of success evervbody tric 
get into the act. Having set uy 
situation, Mr. Monsarrat really 
to work to prove his theory abou 
corruptibility of man. He does 
miss many tricks. The result ts 
whose overall effect is one of f 
not realism. 

The reason tor this is not th 
author failed to motivate the 
activities of his characters o! 
is a clumsy storv teller who lea 
important links in the 
but rather that his theorv of es 
itself untenable for the average | 
No matter how jaundiced the 
it contemplates another day, ti 








ilwavs the time when. for on 


ia ; 
dear old ladv was picked up 


the gutter, and that day gets s 


iway in the race memory and 
there. One mav well believe w 
Monsarrat that all people are s 
drels but there 1s alwavs the qu 
tion, “Well, not quite all of the 


zz THERE IS a second element 
= detracts from the convict 
Esther Costello’s dreadful story 
is some question that the kind 
which Mr. Monsarrat sees sho 
described as basically belonging 1 
United States. While he make 
characters universal in the sens 
he sends them yund the wor 
gives them a chance to work 
nasty wavs on peoples of all 
vet there is no doubt that th 
effect of the book is a damning 
ment of the American wav of 

Again, this may be quite jus 
but so many, many Britishers 
been indulging in the pastime 
days that one cannot help but » 
if there might not just be a m 
the British cousin’s eye. 

One wonders the same thing 
the European cousin when he pic 
Vicki Baum’s latest novel, The 
tard Seed. Once more there is a 8! 
but inspirational character from 
the waves—this time a faith he 
called Giano, from Italy. Once 
the American way of life exploits 
and brings him to near ruin. A 
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iid seem that all men are bad 
vith the worst of them living in 
nited States. 
somehow, Vicki Baum does not 
o be nearly as barefaced about 
Nicholas Monsarrat. The old 
vhich she put to such good use 
vo in Grand Hotel is still useful 
in The Mustard Seed. There are 
ny people moving across the 
ot this novel—which is a long 
that the starkness of what they 
ng and thinking gets a bit lost 
shuffle. 
en you get down to the major 
is the same in The Mustard 
s in The Story of Esther Cos- 
yut there is a very good chance 
any a reader will never dig out 
najor premise and will come 
thinking that he has had a rich 
g experience. 
get back to Dickens, this is pre- 
‘what he did, too. All the un- 
it things he had to say were 
to the book. but there was such 
world of Mr. Micawbers and 
Nells and all the rest that the 
was easily lured away from 
to face the grotesqueries of 
depravity for too long a 
at a time. 
s is not necessarily the only or 
est wav of dealing with evil and 
the reader with you. The 
© writers of tragedy found out 
arly that there is an emotion 
is called pity. 
matter how ghastly the conse- 
es, if the writer tells his story 
pity in his heart it comes out 
ery page and the reader is able 
along with the tale no matter 
unthinkable” it may be. 
ere is no pity at all, as far as ] 
see, in The Story of Esther Cos- 
There is instead a rage, a kind 
{tempered impatience, with all 
ings and kinds of people who 
it about her tragedy. In a sense, 
rs really are gods after all, and 
e our 20ds to be kind. 
Ne is going to quarrel too much 
the proposition that when the 
is seen straight and clear it is a 
hat discouraging place, but, 
he vears, the writers who have 
live have been those who still 
d in the possibility—though 
not the inevitabilitvy—of hu- 
demption. 
spect readers believe in this too, 
ok for it when thev settle in to 
\ which they hope is more than 
scape fiction. 


James ScoTt 


ORY OF ESTHER COSTELLO — by 
as Monsarrat—pp. 255—British Book 
e—$2.75 


TARD SEED—by Vicki Baum—tlong 
sreen—$4.50 
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In Brief 


BEYOND THIS PLACE—by A. J. Cronin—pp 
316—McClelland & Stewart—$3.95, 


As usual, Sin and Social Injustice 
occupy the author, who has a predilec- 
tion for the monstrous things men do. 
When a university student finds that 
his father is not dead but a life 
prisoner for the brutal murder of a 
part-time prostitute, he sets out to 
trace the facts of the case, becomes 
convinced of his father’s innocence 
and determines to clear his name. 


This is the story of the young man’s 
struggle against indifference, fear, his 
own poverty and illness, and corrup- 
tion in high places. Among the char- 
acters there is one beautiful, humble 
girl whose soul is pure white, one 
greedy, ambitious man who is all 
black, and a sordid company of house- 
maids, tramps, jail guards and whining 
religious hypocrites in unpleasant 
greys. 

One cannot help feeling that the 
author is sincere. If he should want 
to change to yet another profession, 


he fastest 
growing forests 


and had the voice for it, Dr. Cronin 
should be a huge success at the camp 
meetings so popular in parts of his 
adopted country; in the expression of 
indignation and reproach he has now 
reached the very apex of travelling 
evangelist style 


THE VERMILION GATE—A Novel of ao Far 
Land—by Lin Yutang—pp 439—Long 
mans, Green—$4.50 


Set in Si-an, the ancient capital of 
West China, this beautifully written 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 





Properly harvested woodlands 


grow more wood than unmanaged forests. 


Through research, silviculture, fire prevention, 


and scientific management, pulp and paper's 
torests grow more wood than nature would 


alone. But such conservation methods must 


be practised in the nation’s woodlands as a 


whole it they are to continue as Canada’s 


greatest single source of wealth. 


| & Py rrr ITxpusrry of Canapa 


130 MILLS, 


SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST 


TO COAST 
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looms tmportant.... loomed with 


Acetate 
The Boaity Fite > 
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Canadian Chemical & Cellulose 


Company, Ltd. 


The turn is to elegance. Dresses are cut with a rare simplicity — 
pointing up the most elaborate fabrics in seasons. Brocade is one, 
like Wesley Mason’s satiny new jacquard brocade with a tracery 

of fern leaves. It is born of the one fibre that was born for 

brocade Acetate... the beauty fibre and combined with viscose 
in one of the loveliest cloths of the vear. Carolyn Sehnurer styles 

it with great ease. letting the fabrie speak for itself. 

Made in Canada by JOSEF Ine. 

In sand beige only, sizes 10-20. About S40. 

Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Company Ltd., 


1242 Peel St.. Montreal. 
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Available from the 
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West Vancouver Fashionwise 
MANITOBA 
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Brantford The Paris Shoppe 
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Drummondville J. L. Rousseau Ltd. 
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Quebec City Simons & Co. 
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Birthday or anniver- 
sary? Start her on a 
set of Wallace Ster- 
ling! A few pieces for 
each special occasion 
—like a chain of 
looked-forward-to 
celebrations—will give 
her ao table service of 
the world's most beau- 
tiful sterling, which 
she'll cherish forever. 


GRAND COLONIAL 


AT BETTER JEWELLERS 
EVERYWHERE 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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"WALLACE. STERLING 
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THIRD DIMENSION BEAUTY | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
but complicated novel has for its 
main character a young woman who 
is the daughter of a respected poet- 
scholar and the niece of the rich and 
powerful mayor of Si-an. The time is 
1932-34. Jo-an is just finishing col- 
lege when she falls in love with a 
new spaper reporter w ho soon goes off 
to cover the fighting between Chinese 
and Moslems in the northwest; it is 
the old, old story of passionate young 
love, separation, and the rejection of 
the girl and her baby by her family. 

Interwoven with Jo-an’s story are 
the domestic entanglements of the 
mayor, his wife and his concubine, 
the abduction of a girl entertainer for 
the pleasure of a Manchurian war 
lord, and the savage, bloody conflict 
in Turkestan; the thread of Dr. Lin’s 
gentle humanist philosophy tries hard 
to hold it all together. 

The Asiatic passion for a long and 
intricate plot is well-known. But 
these three young women — student, 
concubine and _ singer-storyteller—are 
strong characters; they are resource- 
ful, courageous and intelligent and 
their lives are the very stuff of drama. 
One regrets that the author has not 
shown them to greater advantage on 
a less crowded canvas, perhaps as 
subjects for a second group of Three 
Novelettes. Even then there would 
have been enough material left over 
for a dozen sketches. 


FIRST CATCH YOUR GOOSE — by Derek 
Barton—pp. 206—Michael Joseph—$3.00 


Here is a frothy novel about an 
ex-WAAF named Melissa who wants 
to marry a neutral and rather insipid 
young man named Peter (he ts in the 
Institute of Cultural Relations), and 
finds it harder than she expected. 
Among the several Waugh-like charac- 
ters who oppose her, the chief is Lady 
Occleshaw, who manages and manipu- 
lates other people’s lives, and wants 
Peter for her own Dymphna. The 
battle ts joined in London and ends in 
Mediterranean France, all skirmishes 
being accompanied by much smart 
talk and innuendo. An entertaining 
and acidulous social commentary 
vaguely reminiscent of Vile Bodies, 
but without. its bitterness or its 


brilliance 


HAVANA, The Portrait of a City—by W. 
Adolphe Roberts—pp. 282 including index 
—lLongmans, Green—$4.00 

Any questions about Cuba’s capital, 
one of the most colorful cities of the 

Caribbean? The answer, or part of it 

at least. must surely be here in this 

book which is half history and_ half 
information on the city today — its 

Cathedral, Morro Castle, famous 

beaches and bars. jai alai, art and 

cigars. (Banks, 


cab 


railroads, restaurants, 
fares and theatres are also in- 
cluded.) A carefully written account 
with, naturally, a guide-book flavor. 


MERLIN’S FURLONG—by Gladys Mitchel!— 
pp. 224—Michael Joseph—$2.50 
Three undergraduates answer an ad- 
vertisement for “a sorcerer, witch or 
warlock, capable manipulating doll,” 


and find themselves, within a matter 
of days, under suspicion for the mur- 
professor and a 
Fortunately 


ders of both a 


wealthy art collector. 








they have a friend, a nephew of 
erudite lady detective Mrs. Lest: 


Bradley, so Mrs. Bradley applies her 


hat 
1ge 


admirable powers of deduction the 
case; while she untangles crc sed 
clues and uncovers some of the as. 
tier practices of witchcraft, she m kes 
her usual succinct observation op 
life and literature. 

Another ingenious chiller b an 
author whose skill in the genre is vel] 
known, done up in one of the — jost 
enticing dust-jackets we have se | in 
a long time. 

ALBERT AND VICTORIA—by Franco de 
Bernardy—translated by Ralph Mant m— 
pp. 341—Mcleod—$6.00 
This is really Albert’s story. | be 

gins when he is born to the chai iing 
Duchess Louise in Thuringia and nds 
with his early death; Victoria the 
self - absorbed, strong - willed w. na 
who shared half his life. play. her 
large and important part, but ¢ otle. 
intellectual Albert dominates the >ook 
Hitherto unpublished material ‘rom 
diaries and letters adds new c-tails 
to the tapestried background of | uro 
pean politics against which he grew 
up, and genealogical tables o/ the 
throne-hungry Coburgs and the fi!teen 
children of George the Third he!) the 
reader to keep it all sorted out 

This fuller picture of the Prince 
Consort should be of interest today 
not only for itself, but because some 
of the same problems surround the 
Queen’s husband and the throne. The 
writing is lively and the trans|ation 
good. 

FORMER PEOPLE—by Boris Watson—pp. 213 
—Ryerson—$2.50 
A medium-sized serving of g/oon 

a la russe, made palatable by the 

author’s skill in creating atmospher 

and building interest in| minor inci 
dent, this novel of post - Revolutior 

Russia has little in the way ot plot 

It is an account of a year in the lives 

of thirty-odd people living togel 

a few rooms of Malo-Sobachins. the 

Sobachin family manor house outside 

Moscow. They are “former people 

aristocrats, landowners, schola: 

upper class under the Czarist regime 
and now reduced to trading th. last 
remnants of their possessions for see 
potatoes, ineffectual against the eve 


encroaching Bolshevik peasant 
totally unable to combat his \ 
and brutality. 

The author is sympathetic 
never sentimental. His style is u 
murky at first, but clearing to 
some memorable impressions. 


R. 


THE SUDDEN VIEW—by Sybille Bedfo 
288—Longmans, Green—$3.75 
Canadians prefer to do 4 

themselves rather than to let 

body write about it for them, es 
ly when the writer is a Eur 

Mexico is a North American 

preserve. However, Mrs. Be 

brings her British mind and 
ground into Mexico with a | 
sufficiently different) from ou 
make her book of travel impre 

fresh and stimulating. She has a 

eye, a good reportorial pen; bot! 

upon Mexican history and the p! 

state deftly and enjoyably. No p 

graphs, for a change. M. 
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promptings under the advertising slo- 
gan, “Guinness is good for you"— 
reach salon conversation in occasional 
references to the ale “with a baby in 
every bottle.” or the mest recently cir- 
culating quip that “Guinness must be 
good for vou, since Lord Moyne has 
ten children.” Lord Moyne, Iveagh’s 
nephew, is vice-chairman of the com- 
pany. Millions of peopte drink a pint 


t 
of Guinness a day as a tonic. 


Iveagh Was 
it all, but to 
yeIng one. His father. a remarkable 
I Edwardian era. had 


net born to be a brewer 
live down the stigma of 
climt of the 
nherited 


59. Bv sound manage 





established in 
ment he coax- 


from 


Guinness, 


5 ; 
ed millions of pounds sterling 
and with the proceeds 


up sccially. Born 





1847 i dward ( ecil 
ime a baronet in 1885 
a baron in 1891. a viscount in 1905. 
an ear R JV? No one is more 
1 than the present earl over his 

f rapid social climbing. 
first earl’s principal hoist to the 














peerage was his p while still 
onl ab on of 1 23.000- 
cre rabbit warren on the Suffolk 
meors. This had been developec by 
D eep SIT M ah of Indore, 
to the test private bird-shcoting 





round in England. He had also con- 
rgian mansicen into a 
100-roem Victorian evesore in flam- 
bovant Moorish stvle. The first earl’s 
Edward VII and George Vv, 
nd ter Edward VIII 


snoots Tor 
when he was 
Prin of Wales. were fantastic 


slaughters. On a single dav in No 


bird 


living, is de luxe enough for My Lord’s 
own relatives, but the units rent for 
under $5 a week. Another, for newly- 
weds, gives each tenant a garden plot 
and a penthouse-like terrace. “Human 
dignity at a profit of two per cent,” 


Iveagh describes these ventures 
Altogether. 
House of Commons for 22 years, 


last 15 trom the 


Iveagh served in the 
dockside irea O 
Southend-on-Sea. When, in 1927, at 
he inherited his title and mov 
House of 
Southend 
members 
Astor 


London his interes 


= 2 
ave JS 


ed to the Lords, his wife 


seat, one otf 


of Commons 


won the 
first 
iftter Lady 

While in 


rowboat racin 


women 


introduced 


hundreds of sa:ty 
fishermen and 
who 


George V tt 
! 


owned Doda 








wes imperilled by such threat as a 
Spanish armad these men mit 
come in handy and shou!d be organ- 
ized into a Roval Velunteer Nav 


Reserve 


The King made him his 1 
de to enrol such a flotilla, of whic 
he was commodore for many vears 
At Dunkerque. in World War II. the 
imateurs evacuated 335.000 Sritis 
and French soldiers in their tubs 
vachts, scows. skiffs and trawlers 


ey WHEN THE stubborn Guinness be- 
came 1. he came into fu pos 


Cdli. 


session of a fortune puolicly estimated 





at $80 million, e 
believed to hav ao 
cagey investmer rt 
spans the world tne 
Lion’s Gate Toll ¢ C 
Canada, for example, and the mult 
million-dollar shopping developmen 
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Iveagh’s first decision e s 
tathe d ed Aas to get rid OF expe 
sive Elvede He scorned that 
e csc ted TI nm t c - sv rT ss - 
yf birds to the phvsical dg 211ec 
tual waste of social Competiti He 
Nas neve owner ce NOTse 
swimming pool, a steam vacht 
fashionable villa. However his 
plan to let Elveden go, he was trus 
trated by the Crown itse O 
dav afte 1€ scended to Mee 
ve had the honor to be received D 
George V at Buckingham Palace. The 
King salc | st vou w 1 t 
the shoot t Elveden. The Quee 
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eS 
SERVICE 


To Investors 


Investors are invited to 
avail themselves of any of 
our call upon 


us for recommendations 


services, to 


regarding the purchase or 
sale of securities. The ex- 
perience we have gained in 
the sound 
securities over a period of 
fifty 
you, 


selection of 


vears is available to 


Orders accepted for execu- 
tion on all stock exchanges. 


TORONT MONTREAL SEW YORK LONDON 


N KITCHENER §RANTFORC 
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DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


EN 
HAMILTON TTAWA 


50 hing Street West, 


To Industry 


Capital requirements of 
corporations usually 
change with business con- 
ditions. Plant expansion, 
modernization of existing 
plant or more working 
capital often mean more 
profits. 


We shall be pleased to 
discuss, without cost or 
obligation to you, methods 
of providing additional 
funds for your particular 
need. 


VER VICTORIA 
SAINT JOHN 


Ne 


WINNIPE CALGARY VANCOL 


QuEBE HALIFAX 


Toronto, Canada 
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LAKE JOSEPH — MUSKOKA 


Every facility for 


meetings 


of executive groups aft one 


of Canada's finest country Inns — open the year round 















WALLPAPER OF 
SURFACES 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FLAT OR GLOSS 


AND WALLS 
BLENDE R TINTED SURFACES 
ENAMELL WALL AND WOODWORK 
GLAZED OR VORY FINISHED WALLS 


IN HOMES 


FFICES & LABORATORIES. 4 COLLIER 





WeE RENOVATE BY SPECIAL PROCESSES 


CHURCHES 


A. TEOLIS LIMITED 
STREET 


Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of Thirty Cents (30c) per share 
has been declared for the quarter end- 

ig 3lst October, 1953, payable at the 
Head Office and 3ranches on and 
ifter Monday, the 2nd day of Novem- 
er next, to shareholders of record of 
S0th September, 1953. 

By order of the Board 

JOHN S. PROCTOR, 


1 


' CHURCH WALLS 


WASHED CLEANED RENOVATED 
OR REDECORATED 


For over 45 years we have studied, de- 
veloped and scientifically applied wall 
renovating processes to restore every 
conceivable type of decorated surface 
and have successfully renovated thou- 
sands of homes and institutions at 
small cost. Telephone or write for 
prices, details and descriptive folder. 
— Note and after renovation 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REDECORATING 


before 






CHURCH AND THEATRE DECORATIONS 
stucco AND CAENSTONE SURFACES 
ACOUSTICAL SURFACES ALL TYPES 
LINCRUSTO AND LEATHERETTE PAPERS 
PAINTINGS MURALS ORNAMENTAL WORK 
DECORATIONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


BUILDINGS 












TORONTO, PHONE PRINCESS 1467 








Coens 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND No. 253 


General Managet 


oronto, 2nd September, 1953 

















Gold & Dross 
“—v2Q Ove 


Consolidated Discovery 


ent price 
what properties lie 
mine2—D. H., Gravenhurst, 

With excellent results continuing to 
be reported by this mine, if seems 
evident that the company is heading 


DO YOU THINK Consolidated Dis- 
covery is a good buy at the pres- 
of 2.15? Could you tell me 
adjacent to. this 
Ont. 


for the best year in its history. The 
report for the eight- month — period 
ending August 31, shows that the mill 


produced 22.757 ounces of gold from 
the milling of 21,588 tons of ore 
This provided an operating profit of 
$381,000 for the period. 

These earnings should provide 
ample funds tor the development work 
now under way and planned. Deepen- 
ing of the shaft is expected to com- 
mence about the first of November. 
The ample hydro power now provided 
to the property should make rapid 
progress possible. 

From the market action of the stock 
it appears that the quick advance from 
the 1.50 level prevailing in June, to 
the August high of 2.58 has been 
corrected by the recent decline to the 
2.00 mark. 

With the Toronto Stock Exchange 
Gold Index brought back to test the 


1950 low at 69.95 and the group 
meeting good support, despite the 
gloomy effect of strikes at a number 


of mines, Consolidated Discovery ap- 
pears to be in a buying position for a 
possible move back to the high. 

Companies holding property adja- 
cent to Consolidated Discovery are 
Conwest Exploration, LaSalle Yellow- 
knife and Goldmac. 


Peruvian Oils 
1 HAVE a considerable holding of 


X Peruvian Oils and Minerals. What 
is your opinion of this company and 


its possihbilities?——G. W., Toronto. 


Peruvian Oils was reviewed in the 
April 18 issue of SatuRDAY NIGHT. 
At that time we pointed out that the 
prospects of this company were not 
too good on the basis of the possible 
funds the company could raise and 
the of drilling and exploration 
work that had been experienced by 
companies active in South 
America. The amount of money that 
could be raised by the financing agree- 
ments hardly adequate to 


costs 


long 


seemed 


finance an exploration and drilling 
program. 
Since then the world’s su pply of 


crude oil has definitely shifted to the 
surplus side and it is apparent that 
only the companies such as the 
Royal Dutch-Shell Group, Standard 
Oi and International Petroleum, with 
tanker fleets. refineries and distribu- 
tion facilities can handle South Ameri- 
can production profitably. 

With limited finances available, it 
would appear that only a great stroke 
of fortune in the way of a big dis- 
covery would enable Peruvian to do 


big 


any more financing. Certainly the 
market action of the stock in its pre. 
cipitous decline from 3.50 to | .05 
indicates there is little confidence be- 
ing shown in its prespects. 

From what we can see of the 
look tor this stock and its market 
possibilities, we consider any reco. ery 
in the price would be an invitatio.: to 
sell it short in the expectation that it 
will decline into the minor pennies 


yul- 


Bobjo Mines 


6) 1 HAVE SHARES in Bobjo Mfines 
Ltd. that I bought some \ vars 
at 20 I! would appre: iar 
your opinion as to the future pros- 
pects of this company. Would 
recommend — selling or — purchasing 
more shares at the present price of 
40?—F. R. P., Victoria BC. 

Bobjo, at the present time, appears 
to be an attractive speculation. The 
extensive holdings of the _ in- 
clude 156,816 shares in God's | ake 
Gold Mines, which is investigating a 
promising nickel Ap in the I ynn 
Lake area of Manitoba; 41,280 shares 
in Dominion Magnesium, a_ leading 
Canadian producer and fabricator of 
magnesium; a considerable interest in 
oil fields in the Williston Basin and 
considerable interests in mining com- 
panies. These the company sev- 
eral promising bets. 

Working capital is being reinforced 
by the sale of shares under an option 
agreement that provides for the sale 
of 400,000 shares at net prices be 
tween 40 and 50 cents. These options 
originally due on July 21 and eaten 
21 of this year, have been extendec 
for sixty days. 

With the oil operations 
success, it appears advisable to 
your stock at the present time. A re- 
treat to around 30 would warrant 
further purchases. 


ago cents. 


vou 


give 


showing 


noid 


Vassey - Harris 
I READ your recent article oy the 


$ Massey-Harris-Ferguson = merge 
with a great deal of interest. In \iew 
of this analysis and your previous ©o! 
rect estimate of the stock's movements 
I am considering taking a short »0st- 


tion in it. What is your estima: 0! 
how far this stock could declii 
G. A. T., Toronto. 


Since the August 8& issue, wher we 
noted that the outlook for the («rm 
equipment group anything put 
good, Massey sti iged a sharp rece ery 
to our estimated supply level o 
and in very short order retreated | 
At the time of writing the stock has 
had considerable difficulty in li!ung 
to 838 and in view of this action ind 
the following factors we agree tha! the 
short side is the best side to be o 
Completion of the merger agice 
ment has expanded the capitaliza\ on 
by 1,805,055 shares to 9,500,5>> 
Continuation of the present common 
dividend of 60 cents per share, w! ch 
in 1952 required $4,617,205, ill 


Was 


Saturday Ni: 
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fu 








ec ite an increase in disburse- 
me $5,700,238 per year. In view 
declining rate of business. 
s forced a layoff of 325 more 
the Toronto plant, it seems 
le to question whether this 
which would require half of 
868.600 net profit shown for 
which ended October 31, 

n be continued. 
s pointed out in the article on 
ver, profit margins have shrunk 
per cent in 1950 to 4.8 per 
952 and the present outlook 
saturated farm market hardly 
s any expectation of a reversal 
rend. In fact, reduced volume 
s and the increased costs of 
e sales point to its extension. 
s d the dividend be reduced, at 
when the general trend of the 
is downward, then the stock 
eceive a sharp impetus towards 
ated objective of 4!2. While 
ris appear low, the price on the 
ck would be 2212. This stock 
) when the outlook for the 
farm products and farm 
ent was much brighter. sold at 
5 on the five for one split basis 
[he dividend then, new stock 
vas 42 cents. Considering the 
se in the share capital and the 
ses in the funded debt, which 
uire more than the $1,403,167 
n interest in 1952, we hazard 
mate that the dividend could 
ved by next vear. This would 
further phase of the down- 
to bring the stock down to 
s we quite agree with your tak- 
rt position and consider that 
near 9 will provide a selling 


Great West Lranium 


5 D YOU GIVE ME any informa- 
™ n on Great West Uranium 


There is quite a sales cam- 
the stock going on in this 
ind 1 would like to know tf 

inion, it has any value 
Tisdale, Sask 
beauty, the value of super- 
sted promotion stocks is in 
of the beholder. There is no 
way of evaluating a prospect 
lot of drilling, using up time 
nev, is done. 

then, as the long lists of dead 
g companies in the back of 
ng handbooks attest, mining 

re very much a speculation. 

ue Of any promotion stock Is 
it can be sold for, no more. 
{ shows that the odds against 
ng venture being a success 

And, as Is evi- 

purchase of unlisted “cats 


SOO to one 
can hardly be classed as a 


dle, let alone a speculation. 


\ lve Lranium 


CONSIDERING huvine some 
4dge Uranium Mines. Can 
something about this com- 
what do vou consider its 
B ‘is Toronto. 


\ge is purely and simply a 

Until an ore body is defi- 

ned by an extensive dia- 

ing Campaign, the only val- 

ue tt an be placed upon the stock is 


§. 1953 


the valuation expressed by the market. 
As a straight speculation, the stock 
should be sold whenever an advance 
offers a quick profit. 

In spite of all the propaganda that 
has appeared upon the subject of 
uranium, we note that so far only two 
commercial producers seem in ‘sight. 
We also note that while there are over 
500 uranium mines producing in 
Colorado. many on a vanadium by- 
product basis, and while the United 
States Government is advancing some 
$500 million to South African gold 
mines for the recovery of by-product 
uranium from mill tailings, there is a 
great dearth of news from the great 
majority of uranium prospects here, 
and no sign of Uncle Sam handing 
out any firm contracts for production. 


Pantan Mines 

8 WOULD YOU advise the purchase 
of Pantan Mines Ltd? Would 

vou rate this company an ahove aver- 

age speculation?—L. P. D., Cheti- 

camp, NS 

Pantan has a copper-gold prospect 
some 5!2 miles south of Noranda. So 
far only surface work and a limited 
amount of diamond drilling has been 
done on the original property and sur- 
face work is under way on the group 
of eight claims held under option. 

As a small company, which is still 
very mych in the promotion stage, it 
appears to be facing a difficult time in 
obtaining the financing necessary for 
extensive exploration of the properties. 

With the markets in their present 
downward trend. with little specula- 
tive enthusiasm evident, it appears that 
there is a very high ratio of risk to 
possible gain in the purchase of highly 
speculative prospects. Purchase of 
them cannot be recommended at this 
time. 


In Brief 


3 WHAT WOULD you advise 

do with shares of Peruvian Oils? 
G. W., 
Sell them. 


Toronto 


COULD YOU give me any information 
ahout Allied Mines Syndicate Ltd? Is 
it still active?2—R. L.. Montreal 

Charter was cancelled in 1946. 


future for the shares 


Mines? B.. Be: 


Is there any 
of Rahn Lake 
Thorold, Ont. 


None that can be seen now. 

Would you advise holding Consoli- 
dated {llenhee ; S&S BE. Gk Yarme uth, 
NS 

No. 

Would you consider Gan Copper 
a good speculative buy? De .&.. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Definitely, no. 

Do vou recommend holding shares 
of Kenwell Oi, hought at §$/.98? 
vi EH. Montreal. 

Not recommended. 


Readers requesting = information 
from Gold & Dross must limit inquiries 
to one stock. If purchase prices are 
included in the letter, it will assist in 


preparing your answer. 
W. P. SNEAD 


The September 1953 





A Service 


for 


Investors 


edition ot our booklet 


“Canadian Government and Municipal Finan- 
cial Statistics’”’ is a convenient summary of the 
financial position of Canada, its ten provinces, 
ind fifteen of its largest cities. 


In addition to comparative statements tor the 
Provinces and the municipalities, the booklet 


contains for each 
detailed financial 


government 
statement 


concerned a 
based on the 


latest available statistics, together with a com- 
parative summary of statistics for the past ten 


Vears. 


A note on the constitution and the powers ot 
the new Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 


is also included. 


Copies of this booklet are available, and 


will be forwarded promptly on request to 


inv of our offices. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Toronto Montreal 


Quebec Ottawa 
Kitchener Regina 


London, Eng 


Winnipeg 
Hamilton 


Victoria 


Vancouver Halitax 

London, Ont. 
Calgary 

New York 


Edmonton 
Chicago 





EST.1908 





We offer a complete | sete 
statistical and analytical service | 
: : ; 
to individuals and institutions. New Y 
Fort W 
\ 


Watt & Watt Sos 


6-8 Jordan Street, Toronto. Em 3- 


Braxcu Orrices: Fort William, Port 


and London, Ontario 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 267 
NOTICE is hereby given that. a DIVI- 
DEND OF THIRTY CENTS per share 
on the paid-up Capital Stock of this 
Bank has been declared for the quarter 
ending 31st October 1953 and that the 
same will be payable at the Bank and 
its Branches on and after MONDAY 
the SECOND day of NOVEMBER next 
to Shareholders of record at the close 
of business on 30th September 1953. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed 
By Order of the Board 
N. J. McKINNON 
General Manage? 
Toronto, 4th September 1953 


Certificate No. C-1426 


has been ssued authorizing The Reinsurance 
Corporation Limited of London, England, to 
transact in Canada the business of Fire Insur 
ance, Inland Transportation Insurance, Persona 
Property Insurance and, in addition thereto 
Civil Commotion Insurance, Earthquake Insur 
mnce, Falling Aircraft Insurance, Hail Insurance 
Impact by Vehicles Insurance, Limited or In 
herent Explosion Insurance, Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance, Water Damage Insurance, Weather 
Insurance and Windstorm Insurance, 'imited to 
the insurance of the same property as is in 
sured under a policy of fire insurance of 
the company limited to the business of 


reinsurance only 


Mr. V. R. WILLEMSEN has been appoint- 
ed Chief Agent. 










































































will improve 
your product 


Imagination in 


DESIGNING ... 


creates sales-appeal 


for your product! 


Special skill in 


CASTING 


cuts costs for 


your prod 





7 sow 


J 


uct! 


\ 


‘ a { 
YZ 
\ 


Know-how in 


~ MACHINING ... 


} speeds production 


of your product! 


Facilities for 


FABRICATING .... 


put more profit 


into your product! 


The highly 


developed 


os af 


technical 


skills and experience of our experts, 
combined with our complete plant 


facilities 


from 


designing 


through 


production and finishing, are avail- 


abie 


to help you take advantage 


of the lightness, strength and dur- 
ability of versatile magnesium. Write 


our Toronto 
how the lig 
your product 


sales office 
ht touch will 





find out 
improve 


ce ent cE cect oe 





Veur AMOys © 
Wu 


casa 


320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
bsidiary of Dominion Magnesium Limited. 





at 


o> 
> 
om 


The B Greening Wire Company 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


Limited 


NO. 64 


I 

















GORDON S. 


SHIPP: 


Ten houses a week. 


Who’s Who in Business 


STANLEY SHIPP Was In 


” GORDON 

his late twenties before he 
to. think | 
and entering 


began 


about leaving his 100-acre 
the building trade 


30, his mind 


farm 


3y the time he was Was 


fully made up. “My wife was having 


to work too hard on farm and. in 





any case, building had always appea!- 
ed to me.” he savs. “So my cousin 
ind I went into partnership, bought 


some land, and started to build.” 
At first. he 


tricks of his trade 


Was ignorant of the 
Unlike most build- 


gained by a 


ers, Whose experience Is 

lengthy apprenticeship in various con- 

struction had 
firm’s 


jobs, he Started at the 


top and the foundations 
vere 
Little by 


The partnership was dissolved and he 


new 
anvthing but secure 


little his knowledge grew 


Struck out on his own, putting up 
York. at Hill 


Toronto, building his way 


houses at East Forest 
ind at New 
icross the city to Toronto Township 
There ‘ 
erect one of Canada’s biggest private 
housing projects. Acres. 

He learned every one of the intricate 


jobs that go into the 


four vears ago, he started to 


Applewood 


building of a 


house until he could lay a floor, plastet 


a wall or tile a root as well as any 
one of the 150 men who now work 
tor him. He built his own’ seven- 


roomed home in about tour months. 
which is, like most Shipp houses, well 
below the national average time of 
SIX tO seven months 

Seven 
Harold. left college at the 
nd joined him in the business and it 
is the firm of G. S. Shipp & Son Limit- 
1 tl taking the 


ed that is 
700-house Applewood Acres 


Vears ago his only son 


~ 


age of 20 


credit for the 
a de- 
velopment scheme that fits so well into 
the natural 


t 


landscape that many of 
the newly-built homes 


tully- 
grown apple trees in their gardens 


To keep tab on the 


boast 


progress of 


24 


Applewood Acres, the Shipps installed 
an ingenious, wall-length master plan 
which just what 
house had reached at any given time. 
This will be extended soon to include 


showed stage each 


the new shopping centre which the 
firm is now planning to build. 


White-haired Gordon Shipp ts a big 


man with a soft voice, a reserved 


ilmest shy—manner, and a_ serious 


preoccupation with his job. At 61 he 
has thirty years” experience of build- 
ing behind him, a fact that won the 
this vear 
ren he was elected President of the 
1,500-strong National House Builders’ 


Association. 


trade's earlie! 


wt 


recognition 


He is an even-tempered man, roused 
t 


only by 


such things as the excess ot 
red tape which seems to thrive around 
the building business in much the 
same Wav as Ivy clings to the walls of 
an old house. One of his Association’s 
current problems is the shortage of 
financing 
homes and though most builders will 
obtain a tenant to 
have to fill in as 


mortgage funds for new 
mortgage for the 


take over, they may 


many as forty-five forms during the 
process. “Forty-five forms!” he says 
expressively. “If it gets any worse, 
some builders will never find the 


time to build 
Because — his 
NHBA- makes 


housebuilder, he 


presidency of the 
him Canada’s 
little time for 
At present his firm 


is building ten new houses per week 


top 
finds 


Outside activities 


and that means that the President's 
telephone is alwavs busy. A non- 
smoker and a non-drinker, his only 


relaxations are color photography and 
fishing and, not unnaturally for a one- 
time farmer, he is fond of the open air. 

Almost week-end in summer 
he drives his black Cadillac car to a 
summer 


built 


every 


cottage in Bobcaygeon. He 
that, too. JOHN WILCOCK 


Saturday Night 








EVERYONE NEEDS THE SU) 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORD 


Robert P. Simpson, Manager For Conadg 


15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


ind | be pleased to visit you in 
Octob ; 

Sinc royal wish is a command, 
Iveagh -ontinued the bird breeding 
until Gorge V died in 1936, But he 


refuse’. 10 throw his money around 
unpre tively. He began a fight as 
stubb. is any in his life: to make 
irs, blown by moving sands 


those 

and ated by millions of rabbits, 
av own way. Elveden is today 
the st and most productive gen- 
eral in England. The birds are 
mos! zone. The great house is dark, 
ts $2.°00.000 worth of furniture in 
dust ers While the earl lives in a 
five- n gardener’s cottage. 

I\ 1s curiosity was encouraged 
hy rtunate marriage. His wife, 
nthusiastic Where he is dogged, witty 
vhe tends to plod, has shared his 
life such empathy that in 1951 
Ive could say publicly of her, 
‘In rvthing | have undertaken for 
48 years, she has been part of myself.” 
Elveden employees use Lady Iveagh 
tS unding board; her quick, off- 
the-< reaction is almost sure to 


forecast. her husband’s — considered 

judgment 

Consequently, Lady Iveagh has 
een surprised at, or resistant 


to of His Lordship’s “projects.” 
Once when prowling on a manure pile 
to | out why dung is rich in nutri- 


ents. he discovered that heaped man- 
ure gives off large quantities of vola- 


tile ethane gas. He therefore put a 
vg tin hood like the roof of a silo 
over the farm manure supply, col- 
ected the gas, and pumped it under 
pressure into a storage tank. He then 
in gas pipes from the tank to the 
house. Where he uses the methane for 
ind cooking. 
One day, observing the burning of 


and weeds, he wondered wheth- 

like the straw in manure, 

xe used to enrich the soil. He 

lis question to a young man 

suld one day be world acclaim- 
biochemist, the late Sir Alm- 
Wright. With another young 
named E. Hannetord Rich- 
Wright conducted thousands of 

\ ments to reproduce chemically 
t of animal droppings on plant 

he secret learned, they organ- 
company to manufacture Adco. 

the farm Iveagh was bothered 
fever. When his doctor told 
e Was no known cure, he set 
oratory at St. Mary’s Hospital, 

| 1, to study the problem, em- 
Wright and another promising 

ter named Alexander Fleming 

the Wright-Fleming Institute, 

ch Iveagh has been chairman 


juarter century, the antibiotics 
oneered. Fleming, now a 
is Known as the discoverer of 
But it) was Iveagh, stub- 
{rowing experimental fungus 
¢ grass at Pyrford and turning 
ver to the laboratory for anal- 
0 supplied the raw materials 
the discoveries were cultured 
of Iveagh’s other famous na- 
vattles involved the Forestry 
ssion, which plants trees on 
land. At Elveden, which has 
the poorest wastes in all 

Ud. Iveagh proved that even 
e soil can be made _ produc- 
\s early as 1912 he protested in 


er 3. 1953 


the Commons against the British pol- 
icy of buying cheap food abroad at 
the expense of local farmers. “The day 
will come,” he said, “when we will 
rue it.” The day arrived in 1939, when 
Britain’s urgent need for food proved 
that Iveagh was right. 

Even though every inch of cultivat- 
ed land at Elveden must be deep- 
fenced against rabbits and anchored 
against creeping sands, Iveagh had by 
war’s end 10,000 acres in production, 
with an annual yield of 300,000. gal- 
lons of milk. 1.700 tons of salable 
cereal grains, 7,500 tons of beef, 


= 


1,000 lamb carcasses, 42,000 pounds 
of sugar beets and hundreds of tons 
of surplus dried alfalfa—all this on 
a farm the government still contended 
Was useless. 

Even after this rousing demonstra- 
tion, the Forestry Commission tried in 
1950. to snip off 3,000 of Elveden’s 
acres for a tree belt. Iveagh roared 
like one of his own dairy bulls. His 
rage reverberated throughout Eng- 
land and rattled through Parliament. 
When the Commission. after whit- 
tling its demands. executed a purchase 


order for 650 acres, Iveagh’s indigna- 


at 
\ 


tion became even louder. 

“L will not abandon a_ principle,” 
he announced. “That would be ap- 
peasement. Have you forgotten what 
happened to Czechoslovakia?” He de- 
manded a parliamentary inquiry. The 
appointed committee took «a look at 
lush Elveden, with its tidy $500,000 
gross farm income against $350,000 
costs, Its employment of 300 persons, 
and refused the Forestry Commission 
a single acre. 

Now Iveagh is embarked on a new 
crusade. He contends that England 
has 800.000 acres of wasteland no 
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The rich wheat-lands of the west had one serious 
drawback. The growing season was so short that 
ordinary wheat failed to ripen in time. Then 
came Marquis wheat. It grew fast, ripened early, 
gave a heavy yield. Soon 80‘, of the west’s 
wheat acreage was planted to Marquis 

The development of this strain marked a turning 


point in Canada’s history. 


Progress means change 

A good wheat gives place to a better; 

a new machine does a job faster, at less cost. 

It’s the same with banking. Through the 

years the Royal Bank has developed more 
efficient methods, found wider fields of usefulness 
to its customers. Today many of our services 

to business go far beyond the realm of routine 
banking. Perhaps some of these special services 


may be useful to you in your business. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Total assets exceed $2,675,000,000 
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where. if his investments were tallied, 
he probably would rate as one of the 
Commonwealth's — richest capitalists. 
At Vancouver reporters met him with 
the question, “How’s England going” 

“It’s going to the devil,” Iveagh re- 
plied bluntly. An adviser quickly sug- 


worse than Elveden was, and he wants 
those marginal tracts put into profit- 
England's 
















































able production to teed 

millions. 
Naturally. he 

ments of the welfare state. During the 


Canada. 


hates the encroach- 


Socialist regime he visited 
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To well-dressed men the world over 


century of 


craftsmanship and correctness 


gested that this was not quite what 
His Lordship meant, fearing such a 
quotation would cause the earl poli- 
tical difficulties at home. 

“Of course I meant it,” Iveagh con- 


tradicted him. “I believe it. Why 
shouldn't I say it?” 
“But what if the reporters throw it 


up to you on your return?” 

“I hope they do,” Iveagh grunted, 
“so I can say it again.” 

This man, so stubborn a British lion 
that he will defy the entire Govern- 
ment, is a timid mouse before his own 
employees. The estates are cluttered 
with sinecurists. “They have lived all 
their lives on my estates,” he says. 
“They would be miserable anywhere 
else. Let them be.” 

Rather than hurt a humble man’s 
feelings, Iveagh delayed for three 
years the agricultural expansion of 
Elveden. Every acre placed in produc- 
tion destroyed a game shelter. The 
gamekeeper, 80-year-old T. W. Turn- 
er, had managed the bird program for 
nearly 60 years. To him the loss of 
a single nest was a tragedy. Hence 
Iveagh carefully avoided, in his plant- 
ing program, the very best lands, 
which traditionally had been consign- 
ed to the birds. But the day after war 
was declared in 1939, Iveagh raced 
to town and procured an “order” from 
the county agriculture committee. 
This “commanded” him to put 10,000 
acres of Elveden into tood production. 
Showing Turner the paper, Iveagh 
said, “I’m sorry, Turner, but now the 
birds must go.” A war emergency 
Turner could understand, and even 
forgive. 
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Since his elevation to the House of 
Lords, Iveagh attends parliamesiary 
sessions only when one of his own 
enthusiasms is under challenge. |) 25 
years he has made just one spc ech, 
and that of only five words. A bil’ was 
under debate to eliminate highway 
road signs. 

“Everywhere I go,” proclaimed an 
indignant peer, “I am unable to see 
our beautiful English countryside fo; 
the billboards alleging that ‘Gui 


ness 
is good for you.’” 
The venerable earl, his Irish d. nde; 


flaming, red of face under his plat- 
inum white hair, remembering the 
public benevolences his Guinnes. mij- 
lions had brought the nation, rove 
his feet. 

“Guinness is good for you.” he 
shouted, and sat down. 


Chess Problem 


% * OF THE SIMPLE TASKS depending 
on variations by the black pieces 
that with the Bishop has had the least 
effort on the part of composers 
An attractive problem is No. 33 


below. It is a complete block after 
the key, and to the few variations 
from the B at QS5 are added some 


other interesting features: 


Problem No. 33, by P. F. Blake 
Black—Seven Pieces. 


$ 





White—Seven Pieces. 
White to play, mate in two 
When it comes to task muxima 
with single black pieces in |onger 


problems, there is considerable more 
neglect. We find good Bishop p.«\ 10 
the following three-mover by W. A 
Shinkman. It is also a complete >lock 
after the key: 

White: K on QKt3; Q on Q3. B on 
K4; Ps on QRS and KB6. Kk ack 
K on QB4; B on KBS; Ps on k> and 


KB2. Mate in three. 

1.B-Kt7, B-Kt6;  2.QxB. ete 
1.B-Kt7, B-K5; = 2.Q-B4ch, — ete 
1.B-Kt7, B-Ktl or R7; 2.Q-Q2. etc 


1.B-Kt7, B-K6; 2.Q-R6, etc. 1.B KU, 
B-R3 or B8; 2.Q-Q8, etc. 

If P-K4, White can co inue 
2.Q-Q8, or 2.Q-B3ch or Bde! I 
B-B2; then 2.Q-B3ch or B4ch. 


Solution of Problem No. 32 


1.R-KKt7, P-B4; 2.R-Kt6, ele 
1.R-KKt7, K-K3;  2.B-B4ch, ett. 
1.R-KKt7, K-K5;  2.Kt-B3ch,_ ete. 


1.R-KKt7, KxKt; 2.B-B4, etc. : 

The set reply to P-B4 is 2.4 K5 
and 3.B-B3 mate. A first prize mi tate. 
“CENTAUR. 
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Gone With the Four Horsemen 


5 \E OF THE PLEASURES of being 
sports columnist lies in the fact 
that ‘nere is considerable latitude in 


the »vld loosely described as “sports.” 
For instance, I have no compunction 
abou! infringing upon the department 
yf} m\ bearded friend, Lister Sinclair, 
who srites about Music for this estim- 
able weekly. 

Well, man and boy, I have been 
watching sports for more than 30 
ind there was a period, in the 
davs of arrant amateurism, when 
( was associated closely with 
athletic. pastimes. There was, in the 
es, the era of the Tea Dance or, 
5 .as known in Montreal, Le The 
Dansant. The Tea Dance was a stir- 
ng athletic event which began about 
4:30 p.m. and extended until the hours 


of the evening when the saturnine cap- 
tuin-\Waiters announced that the cover 
charge (charge couvert) was about to 
Nel posed. 

\t this juncture the afternoon’s 
toothall heroes, who had arrived at 


approximately 5:30 and who wore 
pieces of adhesive tape to attest to 
their afternoon’s feats of derring-do, 
abruptly took leave of their inamo- 
ratay and left their cheques to be 
picked up by mere civilians. 

\I Sinclair confuses me more 
than slightly when he writes about 
Chopin or J. S. Bach but I can tell 
him a heck of a lot about Red Nichols 
and his Five Pennies or Benny Moten 
and his Mound City Blue-Blowers. 
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The athletes of my day were a 
hardy breed. They’d rush right down 
from the football stadium and into the 
Salle dOr of the Mount Royal 


Hotel. Mr. Jack Denny was one of 


the first musicians to form a band 
which was devoid of a brass section 
but the musicians performed at such 
tempo that three or four tours of the 
floor were much more arduous than 
60 minutes of football. (The only 
athlete of my time who survived this 
period without bucking his shins or 
bowing a tendon was my room-mate, 
J. Carrington Harvey, Jr. Harvey 
danced so slowly and spent so much 
time in one small corner of the floor 
that the hotel management erected 

plaque to him in that sector when 
Sir Arthur Currie finally requested 
him to leave Old McGill after he had 
spent three years in the one class.) 

In my own circumlocutionary fash- 
ion, I'm getting around to the fact 
that the boys in Tin-Pan Alley haven't 
written much original or lasting music 
since the days when the captain- 
waiters at the Mount Royal would 
give you a ringside table and the red 
carpet treatment for a dollar tip. 

I am sure that Mr. Sinclair will for- 
give me if I suggest that the best and 
most lasting of what we are pleased to 
call “popular music” was written in 
the same era which saw the ascend- 
ancy of Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth. 
Red Grange and Knute Rockne and 
The Four Horsemen. 

When you turn on your radio toda\ 
and you hear a melody which impel; 
you to pat the floor gently with your 
toes, the chances are that the melody, 
was written sometime prior to 1930. 
What I’m getting around to, Mr. Sin- 
clair, is that, with the exception of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein and about 
half-a-dozen of their contemporaries, 
the calibre of composers of popular 
music has declined, just as the cali>re 
of professional boxers has gone all 
to hell. 

The peculiar thing is that so-called 
“jazz” wasn’t taken seriously until 
that era of coon coats, hip flasks and 
the Million Dollar Gate. 

Probably the gentleman who started 
the fad was Edward Kennedy “Duke” 
Ellington. Back in the late Twenties, 
Hollywood produced a film in which 
were featured two estimable gentlemen 
named Amos and Andy. Mr. Elling- 
ton provided the theme music for this 
little picture and subsequently he re- 
corded two numbers from the film. 
They were entitled “Ring Dem Bells” 
and “Three Little Words.” They were 
considered to be pretty solid stuff and, 
the first thing you knew, all the ado- 
lescents were throwing away their 
pin-up pictures and making collec- 
tions of recordings. A young man was 
a social outcast unless he had a stack 
of records as high as an elephant’s 
thigh. 


I'm not suggesting that Ellington 
invented jazz—he simply popularized 
something that had been kicking 
around for 20 or 30 years. When he 
visited London, on a European tour, 
the august and stately Times reported 
on the event and referred to his music 
as “extremely dangerous stimuli.” 

Never considered it quite that way 
myself, Mr. Sinclair. But, Mr. Elling- 
ton had something. The first time I 
saw him, he was playing in a joint 
named the Cotton Club at the corner 
of Lexington and 125th in Harlem. 
He had quite a band then with such 
solemn looking fellows as Sonny 
Greer, Johnny Hodges, Juan Tizol, 
Howard Carney and a gent with the 
improbable name of Bubber Miley. 

The trail from Ellington led, nat- 
urally, to Louis Armstrong. Strangely 
enough, Armstrong’s records, at that 
time, were better known in Europe 
than they were in North America. The 
first time I saw Louis, he was out in 
Chicago playing in a basement creep 
joint known as “The Showboat.” 
Armstrong probably never had heard 
of Chopin or J. S. Bach at that time 
but when he unwound his horn, he 
could hit 100 consecutive High C’s 
above High C. 

Armstrong, who looked just as old 
then as he does today, hadn't yet 
realized that there was money in popu- 
lar music. He was a carefree extrovert 
who bounced around the joints hav- 
ing fun and making music. It was 
many years later that his trumpet led 
him into motion pictures and he be- 
came the pal of Bing Crosby and de- 
veloped a bankroll and stomach 
ulcers. No musician of that era de- 
veloped ulcers unless they resulted 
from drinking bathtub gin. 


a WHEN Mr. Sinclair gets around to 
= writing a history of American 
jazz, he can wrap it up in that period 
between 1925 and 1935. It seems to 
me that the boys have been taking 
themselves too seriously in recent 
years. Even Ellington got himself an 
arranger named Billy Strayhorn and 
now most of His Grace’s recordings 
sound like three diesel locomotives 
going upgrade through the Connaught 
Tunnel. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Sinclair 
could get the background for four or 
five chi ipters simply by requesting the 
Brunswick company to send him all 
those old recordings by Red Nichols 
and His Five Pennies. “Five Pen- 
nies”, eh? That’s a laugh for you— 
there must have been 20 or 30 musi- 
cians in that recording unit. Just to 
mentioz a few of them who recorded 
with Nichols, there were: Benny 
Goodman, Jack and Charlie Tea- 
garden, Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey, 
Ben Pollack, Gene Krupa, Harry 
James, Red Mackenzie, Frankie Tram- 
bauer, Glenn Miller. Arthur Schutt, 
Joe Venuti, the warm fiddler, and 
Eddie Lang, the greatest of all guitar 
players. 

Well, Mr. Sinclair, if you'd like to 
write a piece about November's Grey 
Cup football final, it’s okay with me. 

Pardon me while I get out my coon 
coat, my recordings and listen to (¢ ab 
Calloway’s stirring rendition of “a 
Can't Dance—I got Ants In My 
Pants.” 

Jim COLEMAN 
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something 


NEW 
has been added 
to this out-of- 


the-ordinary 


steel desk! 

a 
Office Specialty is presenting 
this distinctive new 7700 
Series desk in a large range 
of styles and sizes. Completely 
quietized throughout — from 
sound-insulated pedestals to 
silent operating interchange- 
able drawers. 


Back panels are recessed and 
readily adjustable. ‘Self 
Levelling’’ island bases elimi- 
nate the necessity of labori- 
ous levelling-up of the desk. 
The tops are finished in the 
finest quality linoleum obtain- 
able, for long wear and 
permanent beauty. 


e 
The new 7700 Series desk is 
on display at our branch 
nearest you. Check its many 
features and see for yourself 
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parison! 
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mood of elegance! This cashmere dress is 
one of Eaton’s distinguished assemblage of 
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Food 
8 RECIPE for suecess as a re 


rateur: be a lawyer, escape 
Hitler's Germany, wash dishes 
Montreal restauraft. That is the 
of 52-year-old Hans Fread, ot 
ronto’s famous Sign of the Stec 





We assumed he must have 
interested in cooking in his 
Saxony. No, said Mr. Fread f 
“But I like to live well.” And } 
lieves if you have an average 
gence and know what you want | 
you can do it. He arrived in C. 
in 1939, via Switzerland, Franc 
England, with $65. His Englis 
limited to the usual school-box 
riety. “I had to eat,” he says, “a 
only job I could find was dish 
ing.’ Later he moved to Toront 
there was a future ; 
restaurant business. 

His wife Shirley (a Toronto 
says Hans is very adventurous in « 
ing. Hans agrees. “If you wai 
cook well, you have to be an 
turer.” He many | 
either follow recipes slavishly o 
they say cooking is a great 
treat it with the respect of an at 
secret. Nonsense, says Hans. He « 


decided 


feels too 


according to his own ideas and 


But he does not consider himsel 
great chef. A bona fide chef, acc 


ing to him, is a craftsman. H 
not that. He feels more like an 

Hans Fread_ is 
all you need is a little imaginat 
translate your business into a suc 


quite sure 
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He can prove it, too. When he decided 


to start-his own restaurant, about 
Vears ago, he borrowed $4,00\ 


first week of business, he took in $16 
Today, his yearly turnover is $ 


O00; and he has the 
for a quarter of a millton exp 


plans 


He has a popular weekly T\ 
asked h 


Ing. program, sO We 


an exclusive recipe. 


Stuffed Pheasant 


| pheasant, | egg, 4 oz. mus! 
1 small onton, 2 slices bread 
fat, 4+ oz. 
pate-de-fote 


Madeira wine, | sn 
gras (if available 

spoon flour, salt and pepper, a 
of butter. 

Prepare stuffing by frying th 
ped onion and sliced mushro 
fat. Soak bread, squeeze We 
add it. Work these together We 
a fork, season and fry till bre: 
all its stodginess. Let it cool, a! 

gg. Mix in the pate-de-f 
pheasant inside and out, an 
with the mixture. Smear some « 
on outside of the bird, and p 
a bag made of two thicknes 
greaseproof paper. Pour the wi 


add egg. 


bag, and tie it up well so wi 
Put bag into a 
casserole, add a few  tablesp¢ 


not escape. 


water to the casserole, cover an 
(375°F) tor 142 hours. Pou 
from bag into a saucepan. Mix 
flour, and let thicken before | 
on the pheasant. 
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“ lan W vlies. of Scotland. and grand-daughters of George H. Velvor, 

; Commissioner of the Canadian W heat Board. WW innipeg. and Mrs. 
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Conversation Pieces: 


HILDA MEEHAN, assistant editor on the women’s page of the 
Montreal Gazette, has been visiting in Germany. She writes that 
the average German girl is not as well dressed as her Canadian 
counterpart, but she does have style sense. Material is 
comparatively cheap and many copy styles from U.S. magazines 
and movies. For those who can afford the best clothes, 

there are a number of really good designers; the three best-known 
firms are probably Gehringer and Glupp, Staebe-Seger-Modelle, 
and Heinz Schulze-Varell Modellhaus. Germany is aiming 

at the foreign market, too. We saw some stunning imports from 
German houses, in the Toronto Simpson’s Fall Fashion Show. 
Especially dramatic, and almost amusing, were the ski outfits; 

one, in black knitted wool, looked like an interpretation 

of the old-fashioned red flannel underwear, topped by an 
overblouse. And a German designer, Hilda Boogaart, from 
Hanover, has started a dress shop in Toronto, designing some of the 
clothes herself and importing others from Germany. She brought 
over a display to last year’s Trade Fair and decided to try 


tor a Canadian market. 


The Vancouver Sy mphony Orchestra opens its 24th season on 


Oct. 4. with Canadian Lois Marshall as guest soloist. 


The first woman to represent Canada at International horse 
shows is pretty, blonde, 18-year-old Shirley Thomas, an Ottawa 
debutante. She has been riding since she was four; has 

ridden in almost every major show on the continent. With 

the Canadian jumping team she will leave for Harrisburg, Pa. 


on Oct. 19, going on later to Madison Square Garden in New York. 


Yardley of London opened their new “home” recently, on a 
wooded 16-acre ravine site, on the outskirts of Toronto. 

The English firm dates back to 1770; the Canadian company, 
to 1900. There is nothing staid or stuffy about the glassed, 
streamlined building nor about the newest Yardley fragrance, 


which is labelled “For the Secret and Reckless Heart.” 


At the Toronto Eaton’s Business Girls’ Council Fashion Show, 

the well-known Anne Fogarty dresses for petite girls, 

appeared for the first time under a Canadian label. Anne Fogarty 
and a Canadian dress manufacturer have come up with an 
agreement to make, in Montreal, the identical dresses she produces 


in New York—at New York prices. 


The October birthstone is the opal, considered unlucky if worn 
by any but the October-born. It was once believed so powerful it 


could make its owner invisible to his enemies. 


Mrs. Britton Osler, of Toronto, was elected President of the 
Dominion Board of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 


Church of England in Canada. 


Weddings: Estelle Deschamps. daughter of Albert Deschamps, 

to Dr. Jacques Genest, son of Rosario Genest, QC, 

both of Montrea!; Jean Logan, of Pembroke, Ont., a former 
society editor of the Ottawa Evening Citizen, to Clare M. C. 
Brunton, a prominent Ottawa sportsman; Marina Moralejo, 

of Port of Spain, Trinidad, to Dr. Mark M. Boss, son of 

Lt-Col. William Boss, of Ottawa; Eleanor Grace Hogarth, 
grand-daughter of the late Commodore George H. Gooderham, 
to Richard Hugh Dalton Denison, both of Toronto; 

Elise (Lisette) Gouin, daughter of Senator Leon Mercier Gouin, 
to Dr. Claude Fortier, both of Montreal; Barbara Kay Hansford, 
daughter of Mayor Edwin A. Hansford, of Norwood, Man., 

to Robert Leslie Peters, of Winnipeg; Marjorie Ellen Roche, 

to actor Juan Root, both of Vancouver; Phyllis Dorothy Josephine 
Woods, daughter of Colin Mundell Kitchener Woods, 

of Kingston, to Robert Derwyn Owen, son of the late Archbishop 


Owen, former Anglican Primate of all Canada. 
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See your Travel Agent or 


Leonard P. Brickett, Amer. Rep., 
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STUDY AT HOME 


ros DEGREE! 


1894) offers you postal 
for fully recognized London Unt- 
Eng Degrees, B.A., B.Sc., B. D 

LL.B. No lecture attendance 
equ nly three (in some cases, two) 
exams to pass: centre across Canada 
17,000 Wolsey Hall idents passed Lon- 
jon exams 1925-52. Write, stating Degree 
desired, to G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director 
of Studies, Dept. O08 29 
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Paul Horsda 


Mary Eveavor THorsury, taken in 1931. in one of the 
first dresses made by Dorinda of Winnipeg. Mary Eleanor ts 
the daughter of Mrs. H. Beverley Thorburn and the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Charles Thorburn. OBE. both of Ottawa. 





Michael J. Sym Studio 


Joan Suarpe, in a dress that features Dorinda’s 


smocking. 


She is the daughter of Alderman and Mrs. 


George Sharpe. of Winnipeg. 


Designed “By Dorinda” 


i DORINDA MUTCHMOR, of Winni- 
peg, is no longer surprised by 
long distance telephone calls from 
strangers anywhere in Canada or the 
U.S., ordering dresses for special occa- 
sions—for their children or grand- 
children. Her origina! hobby of de- 
signing children’s clothes has develop- 
ed into big business. Ten years ago 
she found it necessary to patent her 
name. Now every garment bears the 
label, “By Dorinda”. 

Miss Mutchmor has always been 
sewing at something. It is a gift she 
inherited from her grandmother, an- 
other Dorinda, and from her mother 
who died eight years ago. As a child 
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she was allowed to make elaborate 
evening dresses and fur-trimmed vel- 
vet coats for her dolls. Friends of her 
mother’s hinted that it seemed rather 
expensive to waste good materials on 
dolls; but her mother took the point 
of view that it was cheap entertain- 
ment for Dorinda. No one expected 
her interest in clothes would pay off 
in later years. 

A crisis developed when she was 
ten. A playmate had been offered $1 
by her father to make a dress for her- 
self. Not to be outdone, Dorinda 
cajoled her father into a similar ar- 
rangement. Her parents left every- 
thing to her. She chose a plaid wool 











By Appointment Marmalade Manufacturers (EAE: e a 


to the late King George V1. James Robertson 
& Sons (Preserve Manufacturers) Ltd. 


Robertson's ¢ 
trade ark js 

known ev here 
Rae as the sy “bol of 
purity, flavor and highest \uality 
Have Robertson's world-!amous 


preserves for your own table 


Robertson’s 


Golden Shred 
Marmalade 


“SILVER SHRED” MARMALADE - SCOTCH 
MARMALADE - GINGER MARMALADE 
BLACKCURRANT JAM . WILD BRAMBLE 
JELLY © REDCURRANT JELLY 


Made and Packed in Scotland 
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in a climate just 
right for Canadians 
The cool, invigorating, pine- 
scented air makes Pinehurst 
ideal place for Canadian 
spend the winter —or a sh 
holiday. Not hot or humid 
not too cold for golf at its be 
4 famous courses. Fine hote 
good food — courteous serv 
Moderate rates. The large w 
ter colony of Canadians e! 
the congenial country ¢ 
atmosphere. Also riding, bo 
ing on the green and danc¢ 
For reservations. write 
Pinehurst, Inc., 36 Dog- © 
yd 
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the valuable clothing «4 be- 
longings you didn't mar: with 


WOVEN NAM‘:5 





Mark everything, and avoid losses. P«: mam 
ent. Attach with a few stitches, or usc ‘¥o-S¢ 
Cement. 


From your dealer, or 


Casfts — Belleville 18, Ontc-io 
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mate which she discovered, too 
late, cut on the bias. She ran into 
so m problems she cried, kicked 
the sc. 1g machine and howled that 
she r could finish it. But her 
father mained firm about the propo- 
sition After finishing that dress. 
Dorit never had any fear about 
tack inything. 

At she visited an aunt in Los 


4 clerk in Magnin’s asked 
she had bought her organdy 
| cuff set. When she discov- 
nda had made them herself, 
she ed to buy some. Dorinda 
sade. zens and sold them for $4 a 











mac 
set tore resold them for $8. 

W the extra money, Dorinda 
wel lollywood”. She bought ex- 
pens naterials and made herself a 
who ew wardrobe, copied from 
mov rs’ clothes. When she stepped 
off t tin in Winnipeg, her family 
did 1 ecognize her and were slight- 
\ hovtied at her first commercial 
ent 

She ilways refused to be paid for 


clothes for her friends’ babies. 
\, one friend dumped a basi- 
her room and declared, “Now 
ith all the lace and chiffon in 
towr d I’m paying you.” The result 








was such a gorgeous creation that 
Dor says, “You had to stand about 
hal icross the room and toss the 
hab imong the ribbons and lace.” 
Ord poured in from friends when 
they rned that now they could pay. 

Today Miss Mutchmor employs 
four women to cut and sew by hand. 
The er smocking and embroidery Is 
done by expert needlewomen, who 


have been taught by Dorinda herself 
They work in their own homes. 
Most of the important stores in the 


West. Freiman’s in Ottawa and Holt 
Rentrew’s in Montreal, carry Darinda 
clot The proverbial pinks and blues 
are stil! popular, but there is a growing 
den tor daffodil vellow. Even 
diay have assumed a fancy hue, 
polk tted ones outselling the white. 

W the former Mary Eleanor 
Thorburn, of Ottawa, was a small girl, 
she chosen to present a bouquet to 
Lad) Bessborough, thé wife of the 
Go r-General at that time. A 


all was put through to Dorin- 


da, with less than a week to design 
and make a dress. But a white silk 
frock smocked in red was ready for 
the last train that would reach Ottawa 
the morning of the presentation. The 
train was involved in a wreck near 
Ottawa, the parcel being finally res- 
cued and delivered just in time. As 
Lady Bessborough bent over to re- 
ceive the flowers, she commented on 
the pretty dress. Said Mary, “Why, 
Dorinda in Winnipeg made it.” A pic- 
ture of a very young Mary Eleanor 
appears at the top of page 30. 

A dress “By Dorinda” was worn by 
a little flower girl at the recent wed- 
ding of the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester Pearson. Another Dorinda 
model was worn by Joan Sharpe (see 
page 30), younger daughter of Alder- 
man and Mrs. George Sharpe, of 
Winnipeg, when she presented the 
city’s official bouquet of flowers to 
Princess Elizabeth. 

Dorinda’s) maternal — grandfather 
came to Canada in 1867, as the offi- 
cial government photographer, with 
the first Governor-General, the Right 
Honorable Viscount Monck. Her pa- 
ternal grandfather also lived in By- 
town, as Ottawa was then called. The 
original Mutchmor home is now the 
Old Men’s Home, and the present 
Fair Grounds were part of the Mutch- 
mor estate. Several streets in Ottawa 
are named after the family, including 
Ella Street, for a daughter, Mrs. C. 
H. Thorburn, OBE. 

Dorinda born in Ottawa, but 
her parents moved to Winnipeg when 
she was just a baby. At present she 
and her father live in a large roomy 
apartment. The Dorinda workshop is 
on the floor Each time 
plans to expand her business to the 


Was 


above. she 
extent of a factory or at least an office, 
war or illness intervenes. But she still 
has plans. 

Her interests are indirectly linked 
to her profession. For some years she 
was in charge of designing and mak- 
ing the costumes for the Winter Club 
carnivals; she is a perennial judge o 
the Junior League’s Hobby Show: sh, 
has held various executive positions in 
the Girl Guides, as well as judgire 
entries in their hobby groups. 
BLANCHE ELLINTHOR?! 
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of Montreal. and grandchildren of Mr. G. H. 4 
likins, of W innipeg. The girls are wearing Dorinda dresses. 


Picture of Valerie, Gail and Ray, the children of the Raymond 


fikins, Q.C. 







a portfolio of 


Spun Cream Permanent 


creamier Spun Cream Lotior 
that conditions hair as it 
waves—gives a prettier, mo 
natural looking wave 
Exclusive, Patented lest 
Papers time neutralizing 
perfectly—curls stay in 
longer. 
Spun Cream Permanent 


Wave $2.00. 





The beautiful 16-page booklet, “Bermud: 
Welcomes You,” tells in brilliant full- 
colour photographs the story of delightfu 
Bermuda — the lovely Islands where 
your happiest vacation awaits you. And 
in “Where To Live In Bermuda” you'll 
find the hotel or guest house where 
you will enjoy to perfection Bermuda's 
serene, unhurried life. Write for your 
free copy of each today. 

YOU CAN GO quickly by plane . 
or leisurely by ocean liner. Your Travel Agent 


can make complete arrangements for your 
Bermuda vacation —at no cost to you 
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SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 


And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
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THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. S, 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontar 
Please send me, without charge Ber 
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THE START OF IT ALL! 












































“Don’t take any 
wooden nickels!” 





s 


The ancient Byzantines coined 







wooden money. As this had no value 


in itself, it soon proved unpopular. 






From this comes the saying, ‘Don't take any 






wooden nickels." That was the start of it all. 






Many people have piled up their nickels and dimes 






to convert into dollars—and have then opened savings 
accounts with The Canadian Bank of Commerce—the 
Bank where a million and a half Canadians have savings 
accounts. If you, too, would enjoy a feeling of greater 


security and independence, a savings account 


a Cerne ae 


Bank of Commerce 
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i BEAUTY EXPERTS bewail the fact 

that too many women buy only 
one shade of lipstick and rouge, and 
use it with every outfit. 

Actually lipstick and other accent 
make-up items should be regarded as 
costume accessories and keyed to the 
strongest color note in your costume. 
Revlon, in a pamphlet on the correct 
selection of make-up, explains it thus: 
if you are wearing an unrelieved black 
suit, you can choose any make-up you 
have found becoming to vou, for 
black is a neutral color, but add an 
Orange ascot, and your make-up must 
complement that bright color. 

Your new Fall wardrobe may run 
to one predominant color. Then you 
can find the right shade of make-up 
and stick to it. But most women have 
two or three color favorites: they 
should have two or three lipsticks in 
matching or contrasting shades. 

With neutral colors, such as. this 
season’s popular black, white, beige, 
grey and navy, you can wear any color 
lipstick and rouge that you choose. 
But with brown, the second color 
choice for fall clothes, or aquamarine, 
flamingo and dark greens, a clear red 





« 


is best. For blues (except navy). dur- 
gundy, light greens, purple and ink 
tones. select one with a blue toe in 
the red. Certain* of the tawny ress 
colors naturally need an orang. tint 
in the lipstick. 

However, there are certain re:orya- 
tions. The time of day, for one * ring, 
should affect your choice of lipstick 
Daylight is actually blue light aad so 
it intensifies this shade in the lipstick: 
artificial light has a tendency to drain 
the blue cast from the red, making it 
appear much more vivid. 

A second consideration is your own 
tvpe of beauty. Two women ma\ each 
wear a violet suit which would nor- 
mally require a blue-red lipstick. But 
a dramatic brunette would choose ¢ 
deep. rich tone; a fragile blonde \vould 
sélect a lighter blue-red. 

A good example of the two-tone is 
the Pink Perfection, put out last 
Spring by Elizabeth Arden. There you 
have a light pink and a pink plus. And 
as Elizabeth Arden points out, bi 
putting the light on first and then re- 
doing your lips with the pink plus. o: 
vice versa, vou can achieve tw 
other variations. 
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1. I'm no help to progress, when 
this. (6) 
2. Pile on pussy? (3-3) 
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haps. (6) 


4. At these prices you'll probat 
hard seat. (4, 6) 

6. Heavyweight composer? (8) 

7. He’s coas g around without 

8. This will keep you from bein 
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20. Not tied when round one fini 
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Week's Pu vz 
ACROS> 

1, 2. Somerset 
Maugham 

5. Shadow 

10. Round 

11. Boa 

12. Rayon 

13. Ash cans 

14. Maytime 

15. Somers 

16. Compress 

19. Comedian 

21. Septet 24 

26. See 31 28 

29. Ike 30 

31, 26. Helter- 

32. See 20 
DOWN 

Syria 

See 1 acr 
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Daytime 

Winterset 

Marmion 
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18. Lambkin 
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Mind at Work 


tone in i MOVIES these days frequently 
Vv dress e one the melancholy sensa- 
tion ! sitting up with a sick friend. 
Certu niv the Symptoms are disturbing 
the rambling and 
ected ideas, the recoveries and 
laps he hectic Technicolor flush. 
simple-minded outsider the 
ick ulion itself seems simple enough. 
Fo the vast and often irrecoverable 
1g it sudgets, the quack remedies put for- 
; wa »y the Hollywood specialists. 
own 4 For the which 
transfer the headache tempo- 
nor- ri trom the producer to the spec- 
the new optical depths put for- 
se Wi s a substitute for imagination, 
de screen which at its present 
sort of Procrustes’ 


ouble vision, 





polaroid glasses 


oul the 

Stas )perates as a 
pping off heads and feet to fit 
the bject to the frame. It might 


good idea to forget the 


Vo eve i <n 
public and concentrate instead 
) on the smaller, but highly profitable 
; ce that is still ready to abandon 
elevision for the sake of an interest- 
ross- Section of this audience 
recently at the opening 
' of the Toronto Film Society. 
ed the auditorium to overflow- 
terally, with everv seat filled and 
movie-goers standing in the rear. 
ogram consisted of two excel- 
iorts—Shakespeare og Kronherg 

lhe Port of Saint Francis 
Jean- Paul Sartre’s The Chips 
/ down (Les Jeux Sont Faits) as 
gram feature. None of the 
tions was new the Sartre 
dated back to 1947 
feeling that 
imagination 


or instance, 

of them left one 
oth camera and 
material 


interesting and 


a good deal 
fundamental 
problem cf optical illusions. 
Sartre’s The Chips Are 
tten in 1942, and 
ituthor has no relationship to 
losophy of Existentialism he 
ved later. The 
t which 


t work on 


Down 


according 


perverse and 
pessimism Jean-Paul 
' S as made his specialty is very 
in’ this 


| I in evidence, however, 


t & bourgeois woman and a 
man who, “because of an 
ton the part of the manage- 
after death. They 
fore restored to earthly life, 
on the condition that thei 
each other must exclude every 
uman The author’s 
‘ion appears to be that love 
er exist in the 


. interests nor 


meet only 


passion. 


presence ot 
survive in 
sence a direct reversal of 
‘wood position which is that 
survive anything. 

may or may not agree with 
thinker whose curious 
3 idle philosophy I have never 


' c, a 


to grasp with any satisfac- 
Vhatever his gifts as a philoso- 
there can be no doubt 
ean-Paul Sartre’s talent as a 


Vever, 
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The Chips Are Down is a 
filled with 


scenarist. 
deftly constructed story, 
fine French clarity that 
English sub-titles almost unnecessary. 
Imagination is everywhere at work, 
communicating itself to both audience 
and players, and revealing Micheline 
for almost the first time, as an 
actress capable of extraordinary 
depths of tenderness and intensity. 
Films of this type, to be sure, will 


Presle, 


never attract large commercial audi- 
ences. Yet they have qualities which 


producers of commercial films might 
study to advantage. The best of Hol- 
Ilvwood’ s commercial films have many 
of these qualities already—a sense of 
liveliness and variety, the assurance of 
a quick supporting intelligence, the 
special magic that makes every scene 
and moment flower into interest, so 
that a film lasting two hours seems to 
be over far too soon. 


bof LANA TURNER'S predicament in 
Latin Lovers may affect movie- 
goers of very simple emotional make- 
up, though I doubt if even these will 
be greatly stirred. Her problem, as she 
plaintively puts it, is: “Isn’t it possible 
for a girl to be happy even if she has 
38 million dollars?” 

Lana is loved by John Lund, an in- 
dustrial promoter who already has 48 
million of his own but feels that he 
needs Lana’s 38 million to place him 
comfortably beyond danger of want. 
Presently she flies off to Brazil where 
she falls in love with Rancher Ricardo 
Montalban, who is crazy about het 
and takes a pragmatic attitude to her 
millions. (He is crazy about them, 
too.) The rest of the picture is devot- 
ed to close-ups of Lana and long-shots 
of Rio de Janeiro. It’s hard to describe 
the state of mind induced by 104 
minutes melting views, but 


stupefaction 


of these 
comes as close as iny- 


thing 
Dream Wife, a screen comedy 
starring Deborah Kerr, Cary Grant 


to do with 
dor inant 
It is a sub- 


and Walter 


the role 


Pidgeon, has 
played by the 
female in American society. 
ject with plenty of possibilities and 
the picture opens promisingly with 
Deborah Kerr as a career committee 
woman who feels called on to direct 
American policy in the near East, 
and Cary Grant as the simple adver- 
tising man who just wants her to settle 
down and function as a wife. When 
Career Girl Kerr makes it clear that 
her heart belongs to. the United 
Nations, her indignant fiancé proposes 
marriage to a Near East Princess 
(Betta ‘St. John). 

From this point on Dream Wife de- 
teriorates rapidly into farce, and be- 
fore it is over Debori th Kerr’s rather 
prim — talent is badly stré iined, 
while Cary Grant Is visibly reduced 
to aerate in anything for a laugh. 
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NIEUW AMSTERDAM, michty 
flagship of the Holland-America 
Line fleet, brings new gracious- 


ness to life afloat. Seven pas- 










senger decks, two indoor swim- 
ming pools, acres of 
roam,”’ thinas to do. Co 


club, gymnasiu 
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| RYNDAM ond MAASDAM, 
twin thriftliners. Smart, sleek, 
modern, they introduce a new 
concept in tourist travel—virtual 
run-of-ship privileges, and air- 
conditioned comfort throughout. 
Here budget-priced ocean trav- 
el attains superb perfection! 
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It's good to be 


days, $985 up includi ncluding return passage to New York. | 
on a well-run ship” 


MONTREAL: Laurentien Hotel, Dominion Square @ TORONTO: 38 Melinda St 
WINNIPEG: Room 405, Royal Bank Building @ VANCOUVER: 591 Burrard $i 
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The Backward Glance 


<=s 


2? Years Ago This Week 


in Saturday Vight 


SATURDAY NIGHT of October 3, 
e 1931 asked in a banner headline 
on its cover page, “Does Canada 
Need A Five Year Plan?” and on 
page 21 an article by A. S. Whiteley 
titled. “Canada Must Not Muddle 


Through”, tried to prove, by compar- 
isons with the Soviet Union, that this 
country needed economic planning to 
alleviate the unemployment situation. 
At that time. out of a population of 
roughly ten million. Canada had a 
half-million unemploved 

Spread across the cove! page were 
three photographs, the first one show- 
ing Foreign Minister C. T. Wang ot 
China. who had been mobbed and 
perhaps fatally injured by Chinese 
students: the second showing a street 
Tsingtao, which had been in- 
vaded troops: and the 
third showing the youthful Marshal 
Chang Hseuh-Liang. Manchurian war 
lord, who had instructed his troops to 
withdraw from Mukden without op- 
the invading 


scene 1n 
by Japanese 


position to Japanese 
Army. 

The Front Page started off with an 
editorial on the Manchurian invasion, 
then slid into topics that were closer 
to home. One of the items told 
about independent halibut fishermen 
at Al*erni, BC, who had made Ameri- 
can fish buyers pay a discount of ten 
per cent on American funds. Then the 
Front Page editor let himself go with 
an editorial “Antics of the 
Reverend Ben Spence”. 


headed, 


About the Rev. Ben Spence. long 
one ot 


against Booze, prohibitionist idol of 


Canada’s greatest declaimers 


Government. It was for the consump- 
tion of readers in distant sections of 
the neighboring republic where the 
Anti-Saloon League flourishes , 

A photograph on Page 2 shows the 
U.S. dirigible, the Akron, then the 
world’s biggest. on her first test flight 
over Ohio. It seems to us that the 
lighter-than-air dirigible was one of 
the few means of transportation to 
reach international acceptance and 
use, Only to drop out of favor due 
to an insurmountable weakness, in its 
case inflammability. 

The Film Parade reviewed Five 
Star Final, starring Edward Robinson 
must have added the middle 
initial G later), and Street Scene, 
Starring one of the few movie 
tresses we ever fell in love with, Syl- 
via Sidnev. Two pictures then play- 


(who 


ac- 


ing first-run houses were Alexander 
Hamilton, with George Arliss and 
Doris Kenyon, and Personal Maid, 


featuring Nancy Carroll, high cheek 
bones, dimples and all. 

radio review column, called 
“On The Air”, was conducted by 
Arthur Wallace. He announced that 
the Columbia network would begin a 
dramatizations of the best 
sea stories of all time each Sunday 
evening from 9.30 to 10.00. The CPR 
had a radio program called The Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Hour Of 
Music 26 Canadian 


every Friday evening, and Canadian 


The 


series of 


Ove! stations 


General Electric aired its program 
General Electric ‘Vagabonds each 
Tuesday night These companies 


showed little originality in their choice 

































the Toronto Star, erstwhile stalwart of names. but Mr. Wallace seemed 
of the stratt-laced Ontario CCF 
party, and Canada’s male Carrie Na- INDEX 
tion, the editor had this to sav: “We _ 
should like to have a show-down PAGE 
from Rev. Ben Spence as to what BOOKS 16 
country he belongs to. For some BUSINESS 21 
vears he was in W ashington peddling CROSSWORD 32 
: : > 
lurid varns about iniquitous condi- acta ao 
. FOREIGN A RS 
tions under Government Control — ls 
( WI GOLD & DROSS 22 
(liquor) anadz i 5 
Iquol = inada lat took LETTERS 5 
him to Windsor during the American LIGHTER SIDI 35 
Legion Convention in- the near-by OTTAWA LETTER 10 
city of Detroit? The answer is obvi- SPORTS 27 
ous: to dish up more hot stuff about TRAVEI 14 
the wav gentle. God-ftearing American WHOS WHO IN’ BUSINESS 2 
c VC 
buddies were debauched as soon as WOMEN -9 
they crossed to Canadian soil. His SATURDAY NIGH) 
long-winded telegram to Premier KS? 
Henry was probably not intended to 8 A o 
be taken seriously by the Ontario 
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Women's Editor 
Robertson 
Lister Sinclair, John A 
Canada $400 one year 
Canadian 


and Advertising 


Director of Manufacturing, E. M 


quite happy about it in his column, 
which contained no criticism of ‘he 
radio fare, and gave no mention of 
any other programs but those pu' on 
by the biggest corporations. Perh.ps 
he felt that, like Caesar’s wife, ‘ney 
were above reproach. , 

In the women’s pages, Pond’s +an 
a large ad with the snob appeal hat 
was then becoming fashionable along 
advertising row. It was headed * The 
smart young married set agrees on 
these four things.” and featured pho- 
tographs of Mrs. Alexander Hami'ton 
(not the wife of the Alexander Hum- 
ilton of the movie page), Mrs. John 
Davis Lodge, Mrs. Allan A. Ryan Jr., 


Mrs. Potter d'Orsay Palmer, \trs 
Gifford Pinchot II], Mrs. Alister \{ec- 
Cormick and Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 


Hamilton. Mrs. Hamilton gave out 
the breathless news that, “Every girl 
wants a nice skin!”; Mrs. Lodge said. 
“Women should live for loveliness”: 
Mrs. Ryan confessed, “I stole into a 
classmate’s room and helped m\self 
to her Pond’s Cream .. .%: while 
Mrs. Pinchot If pulled out all th 
stops and stated, “To clever America 
we owe four wonderful ways to guard 
our loveliness, simply. swiftly. surely: 
Pond’s Cold Cream, the dainty 
Cleansing Tissues, the perfumed Skin 
Freshener and the delicious Vanish- 
ing Cream.” 


B UNDER “Concerning Insurance 
there was the photograph of a 


dark-haired, military-mustached young 
Canadian lawver who had delivered an 
address before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel, at Swampscott 
Massachusetts. Relatively unknown in 
bar 


those days, outside of associa 
tions, he is now the Prime Minister o 


Canada, Louis St. Laurent. 


‘ 


In the Financial Section was a ques- 
tioning headline, “Depression Nears 
End?” and beneath it- was a sub-! 
reading, “Recent Drastic Develop- 
ments May Signify Concluding Stuges 
of Business Slump Faith Maintained 
in Britain’. We didn't bother to read 
the article knowing that whatever It 
| wrong, but we 
cite it here the early ex 
amples of the “Just around the corner! 


{ 
Cad 


prophesied would be 


as one ot 


there’s a rainbow in the sky” type ( 
journalism that flourished during the 
Depression like the apple-sellers and 
the soup kitchens 

Under “Broadway Guide™ were ist 
ed the current musicals and legitiiuate 
Stage presentations then being offered 


in New York. They were, After /0- 
morrow, Cloudy With Showers uv 
Carroll Vanities, George W 5 


Scandals, Grand Hotel, He, 1 Lov. 4" 
4ctress, Old Man Murphy, S;vet 
The Works, Singin’ The Blues 1d 
The Band Wagon. ¢ laude Rains as 
playing in He, the Astaires (remem 
ber Adele, Fred’s sister?) were » al 
ring in The Band Wagon, and § 
The Works was Heywood Broun 


timate review. 
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Lighter Side 


—e 


Rudyard and K-Day 


‘ VELL, K-DAY has come and 
¥ ne.” I said cheerfully as | 
into Miss A.’s living room, 
ve seem to have survived.” 
A. stiffened. “I will not dis- 
e Kinsey Report,” she said. 
eting adjourned,” said Rudyard 
rot. eyeing me beadily. 
uppose we could talk about 
th ther.” I said. “That should be 
5 1ough.” 
d loves you.” said Rudyard. 
ou can sit on your hands.” 
vat’s he talking about?” I asked. 
nothing.” Miss A. said. “You 
\ saving about the weather- 
ves, the weather.” | said. “I 
\ linking about the story of the 
\ 1 whose husband hanged him- 
SC the attic. A neighbor went over 
{ a friendly call on the widow 
iturally she wanted to avoid the 
| | topic. So she started off by 
S what terrible weather they'd 
having and how impossible it 
get the clothes dry and how 
her neighbor was to have such 
attic for hanging things in.” 
s A. frowned over the parable. 
ire | don’t see the point.” 
st that the weather as a topic 
uch more reliable than one of 


Dr Kinsev’s Frequency Curves.” 1 


repeat, I will not discuss the 

h \ Report.” Miss A. said. 
dd loves you.” said) Rudvard. 

our mother loves vou—” 
Vhat ¢y he talking about?” I asked 
thing of the least importance.” 

\ \. said. 
‘rything is important that can 
staustical chart,” | pointed 
id Dr. Kinsey has proved that 

can confirm anything.” 
1t you talk about anything but 

| nsev?” Miss A. said. 

nsidered. “Well, we might talk 


birds.” I said after a moment. 


! a fascinating piece recently 
Ur. Whitney on the budgerigar 

I ms that when the female bud- 
or budgie, is educated in the 

luman speech, she immediately 

erest in the Opposite sex. She 

es to lay eggs but hasn't the 

dea what to do with her eggs. 


n 


1 t see what that proves.” Miss 


it doesn’t exactly prove any- 
particular.” I said. “Still it’s 
it that 75 per cent of Dr. 
female subjects were college- 
so it should be possible to 
t a Frequency Curve relating 
‘lateness and higher educa- 
even a curve relating the edu- 
man female to the educated 


that was the end of her,” 
sald. 

ed at Miss A., who had turn- 
“Don't pay any attention,” 


3. 1953 


she said, “it’s just something he pick- 
ed up at a meeting of our Current 
Events Section of the Needlework 
Guild.” 

“What were you discussing?” I ask- 
ed. . 

Miss A. said they were discussing 
the part to be plaved by India in the 
coming Korean Peace Parley. “And 
naturally we went on from ‘there to 
talk about the general work of the 
United Nations and the Committee 
on Human Rights, and the various 
committees for the suppression of il- 
legal drugs and the White Slave Traf- 
fic. And when Mrs. Peacock the con- 
vener told a story about a girl she 
had heard about who let herself be 
picked up by a pertect stranger—” 

“And that was the end of her.” 
Rudyard croaked, “Ha, ha!” 

“You should keep him in the broom 
closet till this thing blows over,” 1 
sald. 

“IT can’t keep him in the broom- 
closet all the time.” Miss A. said. “The 
best I can do is try to keep the con 
versation at a decent level. I simph 
said we weren't here to discuss female 
sexual behavior, we were here to talk 
about the part to be plaved by India 
in the coming Peace Parley, and Mrs. 
Peabody said that if India weren't 
represented at the Parley she hoped 
the United Nations would make it up 
by appointing Madame Pandit Presi- 
dent of the General Assembiy. be- 
cause she thought Madame Pandit 
most attractive, and it was wonderiul 
the way the women of India had pro- 
gressed so that now many of them 
Were as emancipated as the wornen 
of the West. She said after all vou 
couldn't hold up progress, and ‘she 
remembered the time when a girl was 
considered fast if she said in mixed 
company that nobody loved her and 
her hands were cold 

“God loves vou.” Rudvard yegan 
and then abruptly switched to an- 
other topic. “Umbrella drawers.” he 
said. 

“That Mrs. Peabody.” Miss A. said, 
turning scarlet, “her ‘mind is n thing 
but a sink.” 

“Well, anyway, | hope they get a 
good steering chairman when they do 
Start the Peace Parley.” I said. “Be- 
cause if they ever start on Kinsey 
thev'll never get round to Korea.” I 
got up. “You don't happen to have 
the recipe you promised me for pine- 
apple and orange marmalade. do 
vou?” T asked. 

“It’s rather late in the season.” Miss 
A. said. “You really should have 
fresh female pineapples to begin with.” 

“Any particular age-group?” I ask- 
ed carelessly, and Miss A.’s face dark- 
ened swiftly. 

“Meeting adjourned,” Rudyard an- 
nounced at this point, and I was only 


too happy 
Mary Lowrey Ross 


Words Alone 


Were I a painter I would paint your 
face 

In heavy oils, black-vellow, Rembrandt 
stvle. 

And deep within vour eyes I would 
misplace 


Infinitesimally a furtive smile 


Could I compose I'd trace your eaget 
steps 

Around the rose-beds of a minor ke\ 

In an allegro beyond thorns, perhaps 


Not quite unlike a Schubert symphony 


Were I a sculptor I would cut a 
block 

Of stone out of the heartbreak of a 
hill 

And plant your 
with the rock 

Among the daisy and the daffodil 


dreams together 


But | am no Rodin. Instead I write 
My own raw verse (as scribblers will) 

at night. 
ANTHONY FRISCH 





“You're right, young man! 


Imperial Whisky is even finer now, 
than it was in my early days.” 
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How long does an oil well last? 


The average well goes dry in 20 to 30 years. To keep your car rolling and 
your home warm, a new well must be found to take its place. That’s why the 
search for oil never ends; why Imperial, for instance, spent almost $50 
millions to find and develop new oil in western Canada last year. 


Oil has become one of Canada’s important industries 
How many of these questions about it can you answer? 


Which of the following contain petroleum 
lipstick? binder twine? printing ink? insect spray? 
In 1946 Canada produced less than 10°7 of the oil she 
used. How much of her needs does she produce now 
8? 40072 550%? 
How many service stations would you say Imperial 
operates across Canada 


19.5002 10.0002 02 


In oil ficld language, a “roughneck” is one of the crew of a 
drilling rig. What is a ‘toolpusher 
drilling foreman? 


tool salesman? motor mechanic? 


pinion surveys show that most Canadians believe a 
business is entitled to a profit of 15¢ on a dollar of revenue. 


| 


ist vear Imperial earned 
715¢ Il¢ 19¢ 


» 


Oil is a part of all the products named and of hundreds of 
others which contribute to our everyday living. 


About 40°%>—and we use twice as much as in 1946. Today's 
production would meet 80° of the demand at that time. 


None. Approximately 10,000 stations carry the Imperial 
Esso sign, but they are operated by independent dealers, each 


in business for himself. 


Drilling foreman. Oil field slang is colorful. A “Christmas 
tree,” for instance, 1s a combination of pipes and valves to 
regulate the flow of oil from a well. 


In 1952 Imperial earned a profit of 7¥2¢ of each dollar 
received. Of this, 4¢ was paid to shareholders; the remaining 
3¥2¢ was used to replace worn-out equipment and to make 
sure we can supply your future oil needs. 


IMPERIAL 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


oil makes a country strong 








